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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
early subscription, including postage to any address 
io the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘“‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by nooa on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_ 
T last something more definite has happened in the Irish 
negotiations. Mr. De Valera has written another letter, 
full of his resounding phrases which may mean much or little, 
but he made at the end, inconsequently but none the less oppor- 
tunely, the suggestion of another conference. Mr. Lloyd George, 
on receiving this letter in Scotland, summoned a special Cabinet 
meeting at Inverness. On Wednesday the meeting was held 
in the Inverness Town Hall, and it was decided to send a reply 
to Mr. De Valera proposing that a conference should open on 
September 20th. The text of this reply has not been published 
when we go to press on Thursday, but it has been made known 
that only one essential condition for the conference has been 
laid down. It is that Ireland must remain within the Empire. 
A Committee of the Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Sir L. Worthington Evans, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Mr. Shortt, oat Mr. Munro has been formed, and has been given 
plenary powers to deal with whatever situation may be created 
by Mr. De Valera’s next move. 








The situation is now such that Mr. De Valera is bound to 
answer Yes or No to the proposal of this ‘‘conference on one 
condition.” It would be difficult to say on our present informa- 
tion whether the Cabinet has or has not in fact made a further 
concession, but on the whole we imagine that the condition 
about partnership in the Empire has been used merely to simplify 
the situation, and as far as possible to meet Mr. De Valera’s 
suggestion of “no conditions” except some vague guiding 
principle. The original six conditions mentioned by Mr. Lloyd 
George have not, we suppose, been abrogated, as they are 
naturally points which the Government will bring up when the 
talking begins. We can understand, therefore, why the 





Government have not thought it desirable to mention the 
position of North-East Ireland, which is the crux of the 
whole problem. 


Mr. De Valera and his friends, however, will make an irre- 
parable blunder if they assume that the British people will allow 
the compact and strong minority of loyalists in the North to be 
sacrificed. The phrase “government by consent of the 
governed "’ must by no kind of juggling be made to mean that a 
Sinn Fein majority in Ireland as a whole justifies the coercion 
and suppression of the six counties. Such a thing is utterly 
impossible, It is necessary to repeat this fact, obvious though 
it may seem, as Mr. De Valera, who is scarcely an Irishman— 
his father was Spanish and he himself is an American citizen—is 
evidently quite unversed in the ways in which Englishmen 
think and feel. The sense of Mr. Lloyd George’s latest suggestion 
may be described as American in motive and in sanction. He 
has refined the problem down to the simple issue of union within 
the existing State as against secession. That was the issio 
upon which Lincoln fought the American Civil War, and which 
he placed above even the question of slavery. 


Mr. De Valera’s reply, described, as usual, as the “ official 
translation,” was dated from the Dublin Mansion House on 
August 30th. Mr. De Valera admits that it is ‘ essential that 
some definite and immediate progress should be made,” and 
he says that he therefore refrains from commenting on the 
‘fallacious historical references” of Mr. Lloyd George’s last 
communication. Remarking that the present is the reality 
with which he has to deal, he describes the conditions of to-day 
which are the result of the past :— 

*“(1) The people of Ireland, acknowledging no voluntary 
union with Great Britain, and claiming as a fundamental natural 
right to choose freely for themselves the path they shall take 
to realize their national destiny, have, by an overwhelming 
majority, declared for ea ar age set up a Republic, and 
more than once confirmed their choice. (2) Great Britain, 
on the other hand, acts as though Ireland were bound to her 


by a contract of union that forbade separation. The cir- 
cumstances of the supposed contract are notorious, yet on the 
theory of its validity the British Government and Parliament 


claim to rule and legislate for Ireland, even to the point of 
partitioning Irish territory against the will of the Irish people, 
and killing | or casting into prison every Irish citizen who refuses 
allegiance.” 

Mr. De Valera goes on to say that the Government proposals 
in the draft of July 20th were based on the latter of the premises 
which we have quoted. Those proposals had therefore been 
rejected, and he adds: “ Our rejection is irrevocable.” He 
next describes those proposals as being not an invitation to 
Ireland to enter into a “free and willing partnership” with 
the great nations of the British Commonwealth, but an invitation 
to Ireland to accept a status “ definitely inferior ” to that of the 
Dominions. With a curious but familiar looseness of logic, he 
then points out that the British Dominions not merely have 
an implied constitutional right to separate from England, but 
are protected by the thousands of miles that divide them from 
Great Britain. Ireland would have “the guarantees neither 
of distance nor of right ’—as though Mr. Lloyd George could 
confer the right of distance! The ‘ geographical propinquity ” 
of Ireland is the very fact which makes the position of lreland 
quite different from that of the Dominions. 


In this letter Mr. De Valera takes up again the question of 
Ulster, and remarks that ‘‘ the conditions sought to be imposed 
would divide Ireland into two artificial States each destructive 
of the other’s influence in any common Council.” But the 
partition, we must point out for perhaps the thousandth time, 
is not of the making of the British Government, but is the result 
of the division among the Irish people themselves. Mr. De 
Valera’s last argument is that force will not solve the problem, 
“Threats of force must be set aside. They must be set aside 
from the beginning as well as during the actual conduct of the 
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negotiations.” Then he suggests, after all, continued negotia- 
tions. He says that he and his Sinn Fein colleagues are ready 
at once to appoint plenipotentiaries, but the respective pleni- 
potentiaries must meet “untrammelled by any conditions 
save the facts themselves.” There must be only “a guiding 
principle’ and in no case a resort to force. For his part he 
suggests that “ government by the consent of the governed” 
should be the guiding principle. 


It is, of course, an excellent phrase. It is the very principle 
on which the British Empire has been built up and has pros- 
pered. Unfortunately, Mr. De Valera says nothing whatever 
about the consent of the loyalists in the North-East of Ireland. 
He implies that this minority must detach itself from its ancient 
allegiance and become subservient to a Sinn Fein Parliament 
in Dublin. This most illiberal and infamous demand cannot 
be met by a Government with any remnant of humane and 
liberal instincts. 

The papers of Wednesday published a statement by Mr. De 
Valera in which he said that “ plain common sense ’’—his own 
description of the unreal phrases wherewith the Sinn Fein 
rulers have so far avoided the issue—was to-day sneered at as 
rhetoric. British salesmen were trying to sell Ireland a second- 
rate political margarine instead of butter, and were angry 
because the butter label which they had put on and all the 
advertising stuff which they had printed about it were not 
accepted. He went on to say that the English Press wanted 
to know “whether the Irish had a will to peace.” “ Yes,” 
was his answer, “ we have, and an ardent desire. It is for that 
very reason that we refuse to see things other than as they are. 
fet us tear aside the camouflage and put away the hypocrisy. 
If England is issuing an ultimatum, let it be an ultimatum. 
Brute force, naked and unabashed, has been used against small 
nations before.” He ended his statement by saying that 
“ Pitt’s work must be scrapped ” and the débris must be cleared 
away to find the foundation for the real natural union between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 


Last week we suggested, though we were writing without 
particular information, that the riots in Belfast had been con- 
trived by Sinn Feiners in order that the trouble might be used 
as an argument for bringing turbulent North-East Ireland 
under a Dublin Parliament. Of course it is always easy to 
say, a3 we regret to see most English Liberal newspapers have 
been saying, that Orangemen are responsible for the riots 
because they boycotted Roman Catholic workmen. Everything 
depends upon how far back you look. Why were Roman 
Catholic workmen boycotted ? Because the Protestants and 
Unionists of Ulster who were appalled at the ghastly and cruel 
murders which had been committed by the Sinn Feiners were 
determined partly that they would make their protest and 
partly that they would, if they could, prevent such things 
occurring in Ulster. Next, the Sinn Feiners retaliated against 
this retaliation, and so, after an inevitable series of exchanges 
which English Liberals interpret according to their own politica] 
bias, the Sinn Fein gunmen arranged a regular battue in Belfast. 


We are left in no doubt about the spirit in which the Sinn 
Feiners are behaving towards Belfast, thanks to a speech made 
by Mr. O'Duffy, the Sinn Fein “liaison officer for Ulster.” This 
speech was made last week and was suppressed, we are told, 
in all the Nationalist papers in Ireland. Speaking at Armagh, 
Mr. O'Duffy said :— 

“These people (Ulster) will soon have an opportunity of 
declaring whether they are for Ireland or the British Empire. 
If they decide against Ireland, we will have to take suitable 
action. We will have to put on the screw of the boycott, 
and we will tighten that screw, and if necessary we will have 
to use the lead against them.” 


Tn an official statement Mr, O'Duffy had already admitted that 
he had “ placed sentries at vantage points” in Belfast who 
had “ made their presence felt,” and that “on Thursday he 
ordered his troops to cease fire.” Thus we have an admission 
both of what Sinn Fein has done in the Belfast riots and of what 
Sinn Fein proposes to do to North-East Ireland if the present 
methods are not effectual. It is a dreadful declaration. No- 
where but in Ireland could there be such leadership—Mr. De 
Valera, assuring the Ulster loyalists that they have nothing to 
fear, and Mr. O'Duffy saying that the Irish Republican Army 
has made up its mind, if necessary, to shoot Ulstermen into 
compliance. It is the old and perfect doctrine of the fanatic— 


Sois mon frére ou je te tue. 








We are almost ashamed to think it necessary to say anything 
about a particularly silly article on Ireland by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw which was published in the Daily News of Tuesday. But 
unfortunately, we have, in making the British case clear to the 
world, to deal not merely with facts but with ignorant mis. 
understandings and misrepresentations of facts. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is a famous man; his writings are widely circulated in 
America, and it may be that in the Middle West, and still more 
in the Far West, people who know little of Great Britain may 
think that there is something in what he says. In his article 
he expresses the opinion that Mr. Lloyd George is heading for 
war with America, and that it is necessary, therefore, for 
Britain to keep strategie control of Southern Ireland in order 
that in the event of war Southern Ireland may be useful, 
Possibly Mr. Shaw intends this to be a joke. You never can 
tell. But if it is serious, it is a piece of lamentable mischief. 
making. Jf Mr. Shaw had the least sense of public responsibility, 
he would have refrained from saying it even though he might 
have believed in the recesses of his own curious mind that 
there was a danger of American complications in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s conduct. As it is, we are thankful to know that the 
vast majority of Americans take Mr. Lloyd George’s offer to 
Ireland for what it actually is—a desperately anxious and 
earnest attempt to make peace on generous terms, and thereby 
to help to secure the peace of all the world. 





There is a general desire on the part of all charitable people 
to help the famine-stricken Russians, but it is clear that the 
task will not be an easy one. Apart from the disorganization 
of transport under Bolshevik misrule, the Moscow despots are 
trying to use the famine as a means of obtaining recognition 
from the Western States. The International Commission which 
met in Paris last week appointed five experts, with a Red Cross 
delegate, to visit Russia and report on the situation in Eastern 
Russia. It is not yet known whether the Bolsheviks will admit 
the commission, as they have been asked to do. Mr. Hoover's 
American Relief Commission is working independently. All the 
money subscribed in America will be expended by American 
agents in the relief of the children and invalids either in the 
Volga region or in the cities where they have taken refuge. 


Dr. Nansen, who was sent by the League of Red Cross Societies 
to Moscow, made an agreement with the Bolsheviks for the 
distribution of food sent by the Red Cross under the joint control 
of a Bolshevik commissary and a Red Cross agent. Dr. Nansen 
was desired by the Bolsheviks to ask the Allied Governments 
for a loan of £10,000,000 to buy food. They promised that 
Allied representatives should be allowed to supervise the distri- 
bution of the supplies bought with Allied money. We should 
have thought that the vast sums that are being expended by 
the Bolsheviks’ revolutionary propaganda in Europe and Asia 
might be applied for the relief of the hungry Russians. Speak- 
ing at Geneva on Monday, Dr. Nansen expressed his belief that 
the Bolsheviks would play the game, that they could transport 
the food to the famine districts, and that they would not use it 
for their “Red” Army. Dr. Nansen’s probity is unimpeach- 
able. Whether the Allies will share his confidence in the good 
faith of the Moscow despots is another question. 


The Bolsheviks have produced an unfavourable impression 
by arresting the members of the non-party Relief Commission, 
the formation of which they allowed a few weeks ago. Further- 
more, they have openly appealed, through the Daily Herald, 
to the revolutionary party in this country to send ail money 
for the famine-stricken to the “ Third International ”’ in Moscow. 
The Moscow Pravda has candidly stated that “we cannot 
hope to help the starving with the food supplies received, for 
all these resources are exclusively required for the nourishment 
of the Red army.” It is rumoured, indeed, that the foodstuffs 
already sent to Petrograd have been detained by the Bolsheviks. 
There can be no doubt, we fear, that the famine is very severe, 
and that prompt relief is necessary before the winter sets in. 
But the Bolshevik tactics do not make it easy for the Allied 
Governments to come to the help of the sufferers. 


The Moscow Press, which is of course exclusively Bolshevik— 
the liberty of the Press being a “ bourgeois ” idea—reveals the 
split caused by Lenin’s open recognition of the necessity of 
capitalism. The orthodox Pravda complains of “the growing 
wave of petty-bourgeois elements which is gradually sweeping 
all over Russia and carrying away before it all remnants of 
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Communism.” It laments “the reappearance like mushrooms 
after a shower of rain of all sorts of co-operatives, small factories 
with hired labour, and so on,” which call for “the maximum 
of watchfulness on our part as they prove that the bour- 
geoisic is not dead and buried.”” On the other hand, Lenin’s 
special organ Izvestia denounces the “Extreme Left” who 
object to the new policy and “ have adopted a line of sabotage 
and obstruction which places them outside all party-limits and 
demands the intervention of our revolutionary law.’ When 
rogues fall out, honest men come by their own. If the small 
Bolshevik minority begin to quarrel among themselves, Russia 
will soon regain her freedom and her sanity. 


The Moplah rising in Malabar has been brought under control. 
A detachment of the Dorsets had a sharp fight with the rebels 
at Tirurangadi and captured the ringleader, Ali Musaliar. A 
body of insurgents is still at large in the hills and is being pursued 
by small columns. Three hundred of the minor offenders have 
been tried, convicted, and sent to gaol for two years. Lord 
Willingdon, the Governor of Madras, told the Legislative Council 
last week that the rising had evidently been well organized, as 
it spread with incredible rapidity. He excused himself for not 
having taken precautions, as it was the Government’s “ settled 
policy to avoid exciting public opinion in the hope that the 
effect of the reforms would be gradually to defeat revolutionary 
agitation.” He said that the same insidious propaganda was 
at work in the Circars, on the coast to the north of Madras, 
and in the city of Madras itself, where strikes and racial riots 
were being stirred up. We comment elsewhere on the situation 
in India. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, addressing the Cardiff railwaymen on 
Sunday, said that their movement was still hindered by sec- 
tional and caste differences. Drivers and firemen thought that 
they were better than the platelayers or labourers. This, of 
course, is perfectly well known to the public, but it is unusual 
for a trade union leader to admit the fact. Mr. Thomas went 
on to attack the Communisis, who used every strike for propa- 
gandist purposes. He advised his hearers to seek their ends 
through the Parliamentary franchise. A revolution in this 
country would, he said, be folly. A third of the people lived on 
imported food—the proportion is really higher—and if there was 
an upheaval, the imports would cease and people would starve. 
Mr. Thomas has pursued an erratic course in the past, but he 
will recover his reputation with sober Englishmen if he con- 
tinues to utter these plain truths. Courage and honesty are 
sorely needed in the Labour Party, as well as elsewhere, 





The Trade Union Congress was welcomed to Cardiff on Monday 
by the Lord Mayor, himself a railwayman, who frankly warned 
the members that municipalities could not continue to find work 
for the unemployed if the men deliberately idled away their 
time while receiving good wages. The same note of candour 
was struck in the presidential address by Mr. E. L. Poulton, 
of the Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Union, who told the Congress 
that their “more impetuous comrades” were wrong in crying for 
revolution, and that they could only look for “a system of 
progress from a broad to yet a broader base” or “ revolution by 
evolution.”” He pleaded for unity and discipline in the ranks ; 
internal strife would only help the reactionary employers. He 
blamed “the present methods” for the prevailing unemploy- 
ment, forgetting that it was largely caused by the constant 
demands for higher wages and by the incessant strikes. He 
declared that “ Labour ” could govern better than “ the favoured 
classes,” though the present Government depend mainly on 
the votes of working men and women. 





Mr. Poulton commended the new General Council which is 
to supersede the Parliamentary Committee of the Congress. It 
would enable other unions to take “ correlative action” if any 
union was involved in a trade dispute; it would, he admitted, 
interfere with the cherished autonomy of each union. He went 
on to suggest that restriction of output was natural and even 
desirable. The hours of labour should, he thought, be reduced. 
Mr. Poulton was evidently thinking of his own trade, in which 
short time has had to be worked because the price of boots was 
higher than most people could pay. The only result of his 
policy would be to reduce the supply of boots, thus raising the 
price still higher, lessening the demand, and creating still more 
unemployment in the trade. It is deplorable that, after all these 
years, the President of the Trade Union Congress should be 
found clinging to the outworn fallacies of the “ Wage-Fund,” 





and unable to see that through increased production alone can 
the cost of living be reduced and the real value of wages raised. 





On Monday afternoon the Trade Union Congress was asked 
by the National Union of Clerks to set up a Whitley Council 
for the benefit of the clerks employed by trade unions. An 
innocent spectator might have supposed that the request would 
be accepted with acclamation. As it was, Mr. Jack Jones, who 
defends the oppressed workman at Westminster, denounced the 
trade union clerks for asking for better conditions. The trade 
unions, he said, were resolved to maintain the right of the working 
men who paid the money to call the tune. In other words, the 
unions in dealing with their own employees would stand no 
nonsense, and would behave like the ‘‘ reactionary employers ” 
whom the president had solemnly denounced. 


The Socialist councillors of Poplar, who refused to levy a rate 
for the sums due to the County Council and the police, were 
arrested in batches last week and this week and committed to 
gaol for contempt of court. Some of them urged their followers 
to refuse to pay rent. It is clear that they sought to make a 
Socialist or Communist demonstration, in order to divert atten- 
tion from the gross extravagance of their methods. Thanks to 
the Socialist Guardians, unemployed men in Poplar receive at 
least as much as those who work for their living. The Islington 
Guardians, with a Labour majority, decided last week to grant 
unemployed men with families relief up to a maximum of 73s. 6d. 
a week, but the Ministry of Health has refused to sanction this 
audacious proposal. What the Islington ratepayers thought of 
it was shown at a municipal by-election last Saturday, when a 
Municipal Reform candidate, standing for a ward which had had 
a Labour representative, defeated the Labour candidate by 
more than two to one. In Woolwich last week a deputation of 
so-called “ unemployed” waited on the Guardians and, after 
contemptuously rejecting a maximum dole of £3 a week, forcibly 
kept the Guardians in their board-room all night. Even the 
Woolwich Labour Party has been moved to protest against such 
violent tactics; the leaders of the mob, it says, were not even 
residents, 


It is stated by the Daily Mail that the curtailment of Dr. 
Addison’s grandiose housing policy has already reduced the cost 
of building. At the New Year workmen’s cottages were 
estimated to cost £1,200 apiece; by the end of June the price 
had fallen to £1,000. The decline continues. The Darlington 
Housing Committee has received revised tenders for four- 
roomed houses at £620 and three-roomed houses at £568 16s., 
or £500 less than in January. Moreover, the private builders, 
who had virtually retired from business in despair, are now 
competing vigorously for contracts. The partial removal of 
Government control has given the industry a new lease of life. 


The ways of the coal trade are mystcrious. On Monday, 
we were told, the London coal merchants decided that there 
would be no reduction in the prices of coal this year. On Tues- 
day it was announced that the prices of coal in Central London 
would be reduced by amounts varying from Is. to 4s, a ton. 
Some merchants suggested that there had been “ market fluc- 
tuations” overnight; others, less ingenious, admitted that the 
public would not buy at the prices demanded. We all know 
that the miners’ wages have been reduced, that the pithead 
price of coal has fallen, and that there is much unemployment 
in the coalficlds, Nevertheless, coal in London is as dear as ever. 








We regret to record the death last week of Mr. Austin Dobson 
at the age of eighty-one. He was a true man of letters, who 
within his limited sphere strove earnestly for perfection. His 
light verse and his prose essays on his beloved eighteenth 
century are equally charming for their delicate wit, their ease, 
and their good taste. His knowledge of the age of Addison and 
Fielding, Johnson and Horace Walpole was intimate and 
profound, but he hated pedantry and wrote as if the reader 
shared his familiarity with the celebrities of those bygone days. 
Mr. Dobson was by profession a Civil servant and maintained the 
literary tradition of the old Board of Trade. His stern successors 
who calculate the Index Figure are not likely, we fear, to produce 
in their leisure hours anything comparable to the Proverbs in 
Porcelain or the Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88; 
Thursday week, 883; a year ago, 85. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CREATION OF INDUSTRIAL SERFDOM. 
= ee public which is looking on at the efforts of a large 
number of the unemployed to throw themselves 
upon the Guardians and to extract full maintenance is 
partly resentful but partly also sympathetic. It is difficult 
to analyse the exact state of feeling, but it is safe to say 
that though there is a vague apprehension that a revo- 
lutionary attempt is being made to upset the whole admin- 
istration of the Poor Law in the interests of Socialism, 
people cannot easily forget that among the genuine unem- 
jloyed there are many ex-Service men who are now a 
ing the streets in processions, storming the offices of Boards 
of Guardians, or vainly visiting employment exchanges, 
instead of living and working happily in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
‘land fit for heroes.” When one writes on unemployment 
and pauperism one is always in danger of being regarded 
as stony-hearted and pompous if one repeats the truisms 
and the economic laws which must always govern every 
examination of the problem if that examination is to be of 
the least use. Let us affirm, then, that no one could 
admit more sincerely than we do that the unemployment 
uestion must be thrashed out in such a way as to benefit 
the greatest number of people. It is a task worthy of the 
pity and the attentive labour of every decent man. There 
must be no lack of sympathy, no want of kindness, no 
reluctance to make use of the friendly touch. But even 
while all this is borne in mind, it has to be admitted that it 
would be mad and disastrous to shut our eyes to the 
governing truths. It would be disastrous because if we 
did so the greatest sufferers of all would be the very men 
we want to help. 
It is strange to notice how in every sphere of political 
and social effort there is a regular cycle of doctrine and 
experiment. Lookers-on, even newspapers which are 
presumably written by educated persons, talk as though 
it were possible to help the unemployed by grants on such 
a scale as have not before been contemplated. The general 
argument is that the trade depression is temporary, and 
that as all the sufferers are in a sense the victims of the 
war, a special and temporary generosity might be practised 
in such abnormal circumstances though it would not be 
justified at other times. Unfortunately, the abnormal 
circumstances have occurred before in history, and the 
same plea was made for a temporary effort to tide over a 
bad time. The depression which followed the Napoleonic 
War was acute. What is known as the Old Poor Law 
was then in operation. It was believed by those who 
framed that system that you could help men back to a 
self-supporting basis not i insisting upon the validity 
,of economic law, by developing trade through the encourage- 
/ ment of individual enterprise, by low taxation, and by 
bringing about the accumulation of capital—which is the 
\.mainspring of trade and the source of wages—but by 
“Satisfying in the most direct and immediate way the 
material needs of those who were out of work. It was 
forgotten that in the long run you can get a self-respecting 
man back into the position of a good and well-paid worker 
only by maintaining, or if necessary building up, his moral 
character. This may sound rather metaphysical, indeed 
rather detached—we are conscious of that—but the experi- 
ence of the working of the Old Poor Law proved what we 
have just said to be absolutely true. 
Every man and woman used then to be able to sing the 
pauper’s song :— 
“Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 
For the parish is bound to maintain us!” 
There was State endowment for the old, State endowment 
for the unemployed, State endowment for motherhood. 
The more children a woman had, whether they were 
legitimate or not, the more money she could lay hands on. 
The report of the Poor Law Commission of 1834—one of 
the most remarkable State documents ever published— 
described the results of this indiscriminate relief. Our 
readers who have forgotten it should read it again. Let us 
quote only a single significant passage. One witness, who 
was concerned to snow that there was a much more serious 
evil than the mere Poor Rate (though that was in many 
districts twenty shillings in the aah, and over), wrote :— 


“ It is ae difficult to convey to the mind of the reader a true 





and faithful impression of the intensity and malignancy of the 
evil in this point of view, as it is by any description, owever 
vivid, to give an adequate idea of the orrors of a shipwreck 
or a pestilence. A person must converse with paupers, must 
enter workhouses, and examine the inmates, must attend 
at the parish pay-table, before he can form a just conception 
of the moral debasement which is the offspring of the present 
system ; he must hear the pauper threaten to abandon his wif, 
and family unless more money is allowed him—threaten 
to abandon an aged and bedridden mother, to turn her out of 
his house and lay her down at the overseer’s door, unless he ig 
paid for giving her shelter; he must hear parents threatening 
to follow the same course with regard to their sick children ; 
he must see mothers coming to receive the reward of their daugh. 
ters’ ignominy, and witness women in cottages quietly pointing 
out, without even the question being asked, which are their 
children by their husband and which by other men previous to 
marriage ; and when he finds that he can scarcely step into g 
town or parish in any county without meeting with some instance 
or other of this character he will no longer consider the pecuniary 
pressure on the ratepayer as the first in the class of evils which 
the Poor Laws have entailed upon the community.” 

The process was one of making industrial serfs. When a 
man began to draw his dole he had no idea that he was 
about to become a State slave. He believed himself to 
be an independent person who was only demanding his 
rights. But really he became a prey upon society, a para- 
site who was putting his hands into other men’s pockets, 
For we can never escape from the truth that if a man is 
supported by the State or by the municipality, or by the 
parish, he is being supported out of the money which other 
persons earn. Most of those other persons are manual 
workers like himself. Their taxes and rates may be dis- 
guised to any extent ; they may pay them without knowing 
that they are paying them; it may be very difficult to 
convince them that they are really taxpayers and rate- 
payers “like the rich,” but none the less the burden of 
heavy public expenditure rests upon them just as heavily 
as on any other class. 

From the point of view of the least well paid classes 
in the community the worst thing that could happen is the 
demoralization of a large number of workers who gradually 
become incapable of rescuing themselves from the con- 
ditions of dependence into which they have fallen. When 
the great Poor Law reforms of 1834 took place and men and 
women were once again given an incentive to work and 
were deprived of “incentives not to work,” the change 
throughout the country was miraculous. People who had 
really supposed that it was hopeless to try to find work 
found it. Trade revived. Theimprovement was not merely 
in the towns but perhaps even more throughout agri- 
cultural England. Mr. Gladstone, one of the best of 
British Chancellors of the Exchequer, said that the Act 
of 1834 had saved the peasantry from a “total loss of 
independence.” 

Now once again the experience of the past is forgotten; 
the wheel comes full circle; and the Socialists in many 
municipalities of England, and particularly in London, 
are inviting us to believe that the satisfying of a man’s 
immediate material needs is the only thing that matters. 
It is said that no harm but only good will be done. Every 
principle which has been established by bitter experience 
is to them only metaphysical mumbling and heartless 
talk. In their revolt against the necessarily moderate 
relief granted by the Guardians the Socialists are trying 
to put into practice the recommendations of the Minority 
of the Poor Law Commission of 1909, They are trying 
to bring about by violence—by Direct Action—what has 
never been allowed in an Act of Parliament. The Com- 
mission of 1909 published two reports. The Majority 
Report contained much wisdom because it based itself on 
history and on the knowledge that no scheme is good 
which ignores the weakness and the fallibility of human 
nature. Lord George Hamilton and his fellow-signatories 
of the Majority Report wanted to centralize the adminis- 
tration of poor relief, and we are bound to say that if their 
warnings had been listened to we might have been saved 
many of our present troubles. On the whole, however, 
their scheme was too large and too expensive and it 8 
quite understandable ~ their recommendations were 
not acted upon. Of the Minority Report of 1909, which 
was inspired by Fabian Socialists, we can say nothing 
good. It aimed at the “break-up of the Poor Law.” 
The State was to become, in the self-assumed title of the 
Roman Emperor, ‘a universal Providence,” and every 
County Council was to be a little Socialistic State of its 
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own piling up burdens. The very names which are given 
in different generations to poor relief mark the revolutions 
of the wheel and show how easily facts are forgotten. 
Under the Old Poor Law the relief was called ‘“ pay.” 
Under the Act of 1834 the grant became relief. In 1909 
even the majority of the Commission were inclined to steer 
away from a word that was thought invidious, and the 
name “assistance ” was suggested. To-day the Socialists, 
under the guidance of Mr. Lansbury, have brought us back 
to the position of the early nineteenth century. Worst 
of all, the hard workers would be paying for the 
slackers and the work-shy. The strangest and most 
discouraging fact of all is that persons who make this 
kind of demand betray not the least sense of shame. 
Evidently the lessons which the Commission of 1834 
taught the country, and which were digested to such good 
urpose at the time, have all to be learned again. _ 

Happily, there are limits to what Boards of Guardians, 
inspired by the most Socialistically inclined councils, can 
do. All scales of relief have to be submitted to the Ministry 
of Health within three weeks of their adoption. If the 
Ministry disapproves, the Guardians may be surcharged ; 
that is to say, they may become personally responsible for 
the money spent. Yet again, ratepayers have it within 
their power while waiting for this machinery to get to 
work to apply for an injunction against the Guardians. 
Although we have admitted ee ye that ratepayers 
in a very poor borough like Poplar have a grievance, in 
that they have to pay a much heavier burden in proportion 
to their assessed capacity than is borne in richer boroughs, 
the Socialists conveniently ignore the fact that there are 
processes of equalization actually at work. The 6d. rate 
which is raised all over London benefits the unemployed 
in all parishes. The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
also operates everywhere. he Westminster Gazette points 
out, however, that in Poplar for the year 1920 to 1921 
more than 13s. was raised locally whereas a little less than 
10s. was obtained centrally. The extravagance of the 
Poplar Socialists has been a trouble to London for some 
twenty years, and there is no doubt whatever that if the 
Poplar Councillors had worked within the letter and the 
spirit of the law they would not be in their present 
sad case. But they have been animated by ultra- 

political motives. They have tried to “ break down the 
Poor Law.” 

It will be asked, Can nothing, then, be done ? We think 
itcan. The whole system of London administration needs 
overhauling. The independent and mutinous Borough 
Councils and Boards of Guardians should be given “ more 
equalization "—if we may put it so—but they should be 
given it under a system which will make a central authority 
responsible. We should like to see the work of the Guar- 
dians performed by statutory Commissioners appointed 
for the whole of London. Relief work is also possible, 
and we are glad to know that a Cabinet Committee is 
considering this. Work on the roads—repairing, widening, 
and improving gradients—is the best of all possible kinds 
of such work, for good roads help free movement, and the 
roads in their present state will be a serious handicap to 
& growing trade. When all has been done and said, 
however, by far the greatest benefit that could be conferred 
upon the unemployed would be a revival of trade. To a 
very considerable extent this is within the power of the 
workers themselves. Our manufacturers are not generally 
backward in adventurous enterprise. The trouble is 
that we have now lost the greater part of our foreign trade. 
Foreigners do not buy from us because we cannot sell 
cheaply enough. We cannot sell cheaply enough because 
the cost of production is too high. If all the manual 
workers in the country would only say in effect, “ We are 
quite ready to put up with a thin time and work for lower 
wages and put our backs into it, in order that trade may 
be restored and that capital may once again be accumu- 
lated. That, we are told, may take two or three years. 
We shall then hold ourselves free to demand a full and 
proper share, by co-partnership or otherwise, of the in- 
dustries which we have helped to build up. That is the 
understood condition.” It is not toamuch to say that if 
this were done success would be certain. No one proposes 


it explicitly because, we suppose, it is regarded as hopeless 
to try to persuade the Labour leaders to take the long view 
or to speak courageously to their followers, 








The truth is perfectly simple. If only one could get it 
believed! The more capital there is the more do employers 
compete with one another in hiring labour. In other 
words, wages rise inevitably as the result of this com- 
petition. Every prosperous trade might well have its 
own insurance scheme as a complement to, or a substitute 
for, State insurance. No intelligent or sympathetic em- 
ployer—and he is the common type to-day, we venture 
to say, whatever may have been true in the past—would 
turn down a demand for a scientific provision against 
unemployment. Instead of this, our Socialists alm at 
rooting up poverty in one family only to plant it in 
another. And to the dismay of all thoughtful and patriotic 
men who have the unemployed question deeply at heart, 
Mr. Poulton, the President of the Trade Union Congress, 
has deliberately preached to his audience the poisonous 
and ruinous policy that more employment could be created 
if those who are already employed refused to do even as 
much as they are doing now. It is deplorable that such 
nonsense should be preached at an important Congress 
by a man who must have had a good deal of education. 
He recommends, in fine, that commodities should be pro- 
duced expensively instead of cheaply. Yet every person 
with a grain of sense knows that cheap production is the 
only cure for our ills. Until we can sell things more cheaply 
we shall never recover the great foreign trade upon which 
we all used to live and out of which the bulk of wages 
were paid. 








AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’S LETTERS. 


bP wi week we referred briefly to the extremely 
interesting letters by the late Mr. Walter Hines 
Page, who was the American Ambassador in London 
from 1913 to 1918, which are appearing in the World’s 
Work. We want to look at the ioe more closely now 
to try to extract something of their meaning. If the 
letters yet to come should be as good as the first instalment, 
the World’s Work, which, by the way, was founded by 
Mr. Page, will be good reading during the next six months. 
Several American diplomats, John Hay and members of 
the Adams family, for instance, have been masters of 
the art of letter-writing, but it looks as though Mr. Page 
will have to be added to the distinguished list. His 
letters to President Wilson and to Colonel House are 
unofficial dispatches written as a kind of undress com- 
mentary on events which were no doubt described in 
more formal language in other communications. 

The fact which pleases us most in the letters is that 
Mr. Page was always an American, and was prepared and 
even anxious to take an American point of view as against 
the British. Yet he was earnestly in favour of a sound 
and deep Anglo-American understanding. He was at 
once our friend and our critic. The point is really impor- 
tant because we are convinced that no American diplomat 
will be a good Ambassador here who is not all the time an 
American; and, similarly, no Englishman will ever be 
a good Ambassador at Washington if he does not know 
that Americans expect him to be, and like him to be, an 
Englishman. In both countries a great deal of mis- 
understanding, and what may be described as a 
contemptuous hostility, is created because the repre- 
sentatives of either side are thought to be too subservient 
to the ideas of the country to which they are accredited. 
It used to be a bitter gibe in New York against the 
Americans who were supposed to be uncritically favourable 
towards the English point of view that they turned their 
trousers up when it was raining in London. British 
disapproval has never put so sharp a point on its satire 
by means of a current saying, but we read only too 
frequently in the Press, or hear in conversation, that 
some public man is “ prostrating himself before America ” 
or will “take anything from America.” The criticism 
is hardly ever true, but at all events there would be no 
possibility of this superfluous bitterness if Americans, 
while being our friends, would always remain Americans, 
and Englishmen, while liking Americans and being 
determined never to be estranged from them, would 
always remain Englishmen. Again and again in his 
letters Mr. Page finds fault with American diplomatic 
methods because they did not, in his opinion, pay sufficient 
regard to the importance of courtesy and the amenities 
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of ancient ceremony and custom. He demands that a 
special study should be made by American diplomats of 
the daily little courtesies of international life. Then 
he suddenly goes on: “ After beating them [the British] 
at their own game we want a fight with them—a good 
stiff fight about something wherein we are dead right to 
remind them sharply that we have sand in our craw. 
I pray every night for such a fight, for they like fighting 
men. Then they'll respect our Government as they already 
respect us—if we are dead right.” 

Mr. Page’s insight was perfect—of course he meant a 
diplomatic fight. And he was always true to this spirit. 
When there was a disagreement between Ameriea and 
Great Britain about affairs in Mexico Mr. Page stood up 
stoutly for the American point of view. The British 
Government made concessions and changed our diplomatic 
representative in Mexico. Again, by modifying the 
arrangement made for obtaining oil in Colombia and 
Nicaragua, they very rightly avoided all appearance of 
challenging the Monroe doctrine. Commenting on these 
events, Mr. Page wrote to Mr. Wilson :— 

** As this poor world goes, all this seems to me rather hand- 

somely done. At any rate, it’s square and it’s friendly. Now 
in diplomacy, as in other contests, there must be give and take ; 
it’s our turn. 1. If you see your way clear, it would help the 
Liberal Government (which needs help): and would be much 
appreciated, if ee ee 10th, when Parliament mects, 
you could say a public word friendly to our keeping the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty—on the tolls. You only, of course, can 
judge whether you would be justified in doing so. I presume 
only to assure you of the most excellent effect it would have 
here. If you will pardon me for taking a personal view of it, 
too, I will say that such an expression would cap the climax 
of the enormously heightened esteom and great respect in 
which recent events and achiovements have caused you to be 
held here. It would put the English of all parties in the happiest 
possible mood towards you for whatever subsequent dealings 
may await us. It was as friendly a man as Kipling who said 
to me the night I spent with him: ‘ You know your great 
Government, which does many great things greatly, does not 
lie awake o’ nighta to keep ite promises.’ It’s our turn next, 
whenever you seo your way clear.” 
As everybody knows, President Wilson acted on the 
suggestion, and the clause in the Panama legislation which 
granted preferential treatment to American coastwise 
shipping was repealed. The victory for what Mr. Wilson 
described as a question “simply of national honour ” 
was not, however, an easy one. The debate in the Senate 
lasted some three months. Those who recall it will 
remember how some of the best men in American politics 
spoke up for what is always nothing short of a passion 
among good Americans—the strict observance of a 
contract. “ We are too big in national power,” said 
Mr. McCumber, “to be too little in national integrity ” ; 
and Mr. Root, with unrivalled legal knowledge and force, 
demolished the arguments of the exemptionists one after 
the other. 

The attitude of the Irish Americans towards this question 
was like a grotesque but only too familiar foot-note. 
Irish demonstrations were held; Mr. Page was denounced 
as an “ Anglomaniac,” and resolutions were passed to 
the effect that he “looked on English claims es superior 
to American rights.” It would be amazing, if one did 
not know the history of the Irish, to notice how rarely 
their political movements in America are concerned with 
any issue of real principle. They create and use a political 
turmoil merely in order to annoy and denounce an heredi- 
tary enemy. Thus in the American Civil War they made 
trouble in the North because it was fighting against the 
South, and in the South because it was fighting against 
the North. 

Writing of the beginning of the war in 1914, Mr. Page 
describes how Sir Edward Grey, with tears in his eyes, 
told him of the unsuccessful attempts to prevent the war, 
and how the King, “ declaiming for an hour on German 
iniquities,” despairingly asked Mr. Page: “My God, 
what else can we do?” After watching the fortitude of 
Englishmen, and the splendid courage and _ self-sacrifice 
of Englishwomen, Mr. Page wrote: “I thank God I am 
of their race and blood.” 

Mr. Page was convinced that his country would lead the 
English-speaking race. “The future of the world,” he 
said, “ belongs to us.” But he never meditated on that 


topic wtthout letting his thoughts run on to the conclu- 
sion that if the Anglo-Saxon idea was peacefully to master 
the world, there must be a perfect friendship and 





ensspecation between America and the British Empire. We 
t that he considerably exaggerated in his letters the 
attachment of Englishmen to old things, old customs, and 
old titles merely because they were old. Having noted 
the way in which the order of precedence was observed 
not only by officials but among the English servants 
whom he employed at the American Embassy, he wrote 
“that a real democracy seems as far off as oomsday,” 
But is that true? We Englishmen have some reason to 
believe ourselves the most democratic nation in the world 
Our limited monarchy is simply an hereditary presidency. 
and it is admitted by all political parties—except perhaps 
the Labour Party—that the will of the majority net 
prevail. That surely is as near to democracy as a country 
can come; the people, represented by the majority of 
voters, must decide everything. We may have an absurd 
liking for ancient forms and titles, though Americans use 
titles of a different sort much more freely than we do, 
But we should not give to any one man the power which 
is vested in the President of the United States, nor should 
we give to any one legislative body the power which is 
vested in the American Senate. 

Mr. Page’s insight was unfailing, again, when he 
reported to the President that Englishmen refused to 
regard Americans as foreigners. He complained that 
Englishmen thought less well of the American Government 
than of the American people, and even regarded the 
Government as “ foreign,” but as to the people there was 
no doubt. “I have a club book on my table,” he wrote, 
‘wherein the members are classified as British, Colonial, 
American, and Foreign—quite unconsciously.” ~ His 
recurring remarks on the need for studying diplomacy 
as an art of life and imparting into it all possible courtesy 
imply a very strong support for the regularizing of the 
Americar diplomatic service which is now being carried 
out. No doubt he was one of the inspirers of that move- 
ment. In one of his letters he gives an example of how, 
in his opinion, the American Government had behaved 
with thoughtlessness which in practice was not distinguish- 
able from rudeness :— 





“When our Government sent notice to the British Govern- 
ment that our fleet was going to the Mediterranean, my letter 
of instructions contained a paragraph which asked that the 
British fleet pay our fleet no undue attention, and that it was 
coming informally, or unofficially, etc. The Admiralty has 
already issued orders for the British fleet to move on the day 
before ours will arrive. But they would like to have stayed 
and fired off a few hundred pounds of powder, and to have 
drunk a few dozen bottles of wine, to have pledged friendship 
and kinship and sworn by Nelson and Mahan, as good sailors 
do. I’m afraid we forget how much they would have enjoyed 
it. When we say, ‘ We're coming, but pray don’t trouble to 
make any fuss about us,’ we mean to be polite, but it’s the 

oliteness of the countryman, not of the polished man of the 
bid World. They wish to salute us. They wish to drink our 
health. They spend half their time doing these polite acts to 
one another, and they wish to be as polite to us as they are 
to one another.” 


Mr. Page never had the least doubt that America was 
bound to concern herself deeply with international affairs 
whether she liked it or not. Writing in 1913 to Mr. Wilson, 
he said :— 


“We are in the international game—not in its Old World 
intrigues and burdens and sorrows and melancholy, but in the 
inevitable way to leadership and to cheerful co-operation in 
the future; and everybody knows that we are in it but us. 
It is a sheer blind habit that causes us to continue to try to 
think of ourselves as aloof. They think in terms of races 
here, and we are of their race, and we shall become the strongest 
and the happiest branch of it.” 


And how good is Mr. Page’s summary of what the American 
spirit should stand for! How different from the sickening 
theatricalities and loutish statecraft of Germany before 
the war! 

“T am going to make this the subject of one of the dozen 
addresses that I must deliver during the next six months— 
‘The United States as an Example of Honest and Honourable 
Government.’ And everywhere—in circles the most friendly 
to us, and the best informed—I receive commiseration because 
of the dishonourable attitude of our Government about the 
Panama Canal Tolls. This, I confess, is hard to mect. We 
made a bargain—a solemn compact—and we have broken it. 
Whether it were a good bargain or a bad one, a silly one or a 
wise one; that’s far from the point. Isn’t it? I confess that 
this bothers me. . .. And this Canal Tolls matter stands in 
the way of everything. It is in their minds all the time—tho 
minds of all parties and all sections of opinion. They have no 
respect for Mr. Taft, for they remember that he might have 
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vetoed the bill; and they ask, whenever they dare, what you 
will do about it. They hold our Government in shame so long 
as this thing stands. As for the folly of having made such a 
treaty—that’s now passed. As for our unwillingness to arbi- 
trate it—that’s taken as a confession of guilt. We can com- 
mand these people, this Government, this tight island, and its 
world-wide empire; they honour us, they envy us, they fear 
us; they see the time near at hand when we shall command 
the capital and the commerce of the world if we unfetter our 
mighty people; they wish to keep very close to us. But they 
are suspicious of our Government because, they contend, it 
has violated its faith. Is it so or is it not?” 

We have said — about these letters to indicate both 
their uprightness and their sprightliness. There is much 
about the English scene, to use Henry James’s phrase, 
English social life, and so on, that would be spoilt by partial 

uotation. The gracefulness and airiness of Mr. Page’s 
little verbal visions depart when one begins lopping. Our 
object has been fulfilled if we have made it clear that Mr. 
Page’s attitude of critic, friend, and deliberate and immutable 
American citizen, all at the same time, is the true one for 
every man in public life who is intent upon improving the 
understanding between the two nations. In such a spirit 
alone will respect be bred between two highly reasoning 
and conscious nations, 





THE UNREST IN INDIA, 


HE Moplah rebellion in Malabar, which has now been 

put down by the British troops after some stiff fighting, 
was a sharp reminder that dangerous forces are at work 
in India. The Moplahs, it is true, are a turbulent people 
of mixed Arab-Hindu origin who form a minority even 
in their remote district and are in no sense representative 
of the leading races. They were among the last peoples 
in India to be reduced to order, and they have given 
much trouble to the Madras authorities. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the Caliphate and non-co-operation 
agitators found a ready hearing among these unruly and 
illiterate Moslems, all the more because the local authorities 
were apparently forbidden to do anything until seditious 
speeches led to seditious actions. The Moplahs, being 
simple folk, were unable to draw the delicate distinctions 
between violent and non-violent non-co-operation which 
come easy to the subtle Mr. Gandhi. They inferred, 
from what they were told, that the Moslem faith was 
somehow in danger and that they must rise in a “ Jehad ” 
or holy war against the “Satanic” Government, who 
would be overborne by “‘ Mahatma” Gandhi. The arrest 
of some burglars by the police was the pretext for the 
rising, which had been carefully organized and which 
spread rapidly. Mr. Gandhi’s agitation is based on the 
theory that Moslems and Hindus in India are brothers 
who love one another. But when the Moplahs had gone 
on the war-path, they ignored the “ Mahatma’s ” theory 
and proceeded to assault and rob all non-Moslems, givin 
the Hindus the choice between conversion to Islam an 
death. The few British residents suffered in person or in 
property, but the large Hindu majority suffered a great 
deal more. The Hindu temples were sacked, Hindu 
houses were burned, and many Hindus were murdered. 
But for the swift intervention of the British Army and 
Navy, Calicut itself would have been pillaged and its 
Hindu inhabitants massacred. The first open revolt 
promoted by the Caliphate agitators has thus shown, 
as every one who knows India expected, that Moslem 
fanaticism, once aroused, would turn against the Hindus, 
and that the political alliance between Mr. Gandhi and 
- brothers Ali does not reflect the realities of Indian 

e. 

It is apparent from Lord Reading’s speech to the Council 
of State and Legislative Assembly at Simla last week 
that the Viceroy has taken alarm. Mr. Montagu, in the 
calm seclusion of Whitehall, could afford to utter 
generalities about the necessity of rousing the Indian 
peasant from his placid contentment. But Lord Reading 
may be pardoned for thinking that the Moplahs, in carrying 
fire and sword through Malabar, have gone too far in 
expressing their new interest in politics. He spoke very 
, and sensibly of the criminal agitation which had 
ed to the rising. He said that “those who are responsible 
for causing this grave outbreak of violence and crime 
must be brought to justice and made to suffer the punish- 
ment of the guilty.” He remarked that ‘‘ when poor, 





unfortunate, and deluded people are led to believe that 
they should disregard the law and defy authority, 
violence and crime must follow.” He pointed out that, 
though Mr. Gandhi professed an abhorrence of violent 
methods, Mr. Gandhi’s followers had no such scruples, 
Lord Reading referred to their attempts to cause a mutiny 
in the Moslem regiments and to their “wild talk of a 
general policy of disobedience to law.” He went on to 
say that the Government would “ continue to enforce the 
ordinary law” and to protect life and property, while 
trying to remedy grievances. 

If Mr. Montagu will permit Lord Reading to enforce 
the ordinary law, the lesson of the Moplah rising will not 
be lost. But the present situation is obviously intolerable. 
The scholastic philosophers of the middle ages who 
delighted to split hairs and to discuss such questions as 
that of the number of angels who could stand on the point 
of a needle might have distinguished between the speeches 
of Mr. Gandhi and open incitements to revolution and 
anarchy. For all practical purposes, there is no such 
distinction, as every one in India, from the Viceroy down- 
wards, knows perfectly well. Mr. Gandhi is incessantly 
advocating, in effect, the expulsion of all Europeans 
from India and the exclusion of all foreign goods. He 
veils his appeals in vague terms and deprecates violence, 
in the spirit of the famous remark, “ Don’t nail his ears 
to the pump!” The effect on his hearers, as he must 
know, is precisely the same as if he were to preach open 
rebellion. Mr. Gandhi’s energies are now being directed 
to a campaign against the use of foreign cloth. India, 
he declares, will achieve “ Swaraj” or Home Rule by 
September 30th next if her people take to wearing native 
homespun. In several cities he has solemnly presided 
at what may be called an auto da fé—a bonfire of foreign 
clothes, which, the observant reporters noticed, were 
mostly cast-off garments of little value. It would be 
charitable to suppose that Mr. Gandhi is not in the full 
—— of Es faculties when he enunciates such 
antastic notions. The fact remains that nothing which 
he says or does is too absurd for the lower classes to whom 
he is now appealing. The ignorance and gullibility of 
the uneducated Indian mind are, it would seem, illimitable. 
It is this which constitutes the danger. Educated people 
may smile at Mr. Gandhi's follies and conclude that they 
are too obvious and too ludicrous to delude a child. The 
truth is that Mr. Gandhi commands a great deal of support, 
and that the extreme tolerance—to put it mildly—which 
the Government accord to him has assisted his subversive 
campaign. The populace concludes that Mr. Montagu 
is afraid of Mr. Gandhi, and we are by no means sure 
that the populace is wrong. Thus the very foundations 
of the British Raj are shaken. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Moslem allies are less clever and more 
candid. The Ali brothers recently apologized to the 
Viceroy for speeches in which they had openly advocated 
violence, professing that they did not mean what they 
said. But they have since been endeavouring to prove 
that the apology was not an apology, and their followers, 
as we see in Malabar, are hard at work propagating disorder. 
Law-abiding Moslems who do not give up their titles 
are boycotted and, as a recent case at Bangalore showed, 
are hindered in performing their religious exercises. The 
pity of it is that, but for Mr. Montagu, the Caliphate 
agitation would have died a natural death long ago. It 
is purely artificial. The Indian Moslems as a body have 
no interest whatever in the fate of Turkey. Thousands 
of them fought willingly and bravely against the Turks, 
who for their part showed extreme dislike and fear of 
their fellow-Moslems. Moreover, the Sultan of Turkey 
is not recognized as having any special claims on tlie 
allegiance of the Moslem world. Abdul Hamid for his own 
purposes tried to revive the forgotten claims of the Cali- 
phate, but he met with no great success, and the war 
showed conclusively that Moslems were as much divided 
as Christians. The suggestion that Turkey should escape 
the consequences of her defeat and that the Turk should 
be reinstated in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Hedjaz 
—as the Caliphate agitators demand—was a piece of 
impertinence. The few Indian agitators who put it 
forward were doubtless astonished to find Mr. Montagu 
taking it seriously and openly announcing that he would 
do his best for the Turks in the peace negotiations, 
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Mr. Montagu’s extraordinary blunder gave the agitators 
their opportunity, and the Caliphate movement, backed 
by money from Constantinople and Moscow, has now 
attained considerable PS . Nevertheless, it re- 
mains essentially unreal. The brothers Ali know as well 
as we do that the Allies will not restore Turkish misrule 
over the whole of what was Asiatic Turkey, and they 
merely use the Caliphate as an excuse for revolutionary 
propaganda. Mr. Muhammad Ali, in a speech at Madras, 
went so far as to say that if the Ameer of Afghanistan 
were to invade India it would be the duty of all Moslems 
to help him. There are no lengths to which these men 
will not go—in words—and Mr. Montagu looks on and 
will not allow them to be interfered with. 

The official theory is that the mischief-makers will, 
by their own folly, cause a reaction in favour of law and 
order, and that the educated classes will rally to the 
Government. Unhappily, in India the educated classes 
are an infinitesimal minority, and very few of their leaders 
show either courage or independence. If the non- 
co-operation movement leads to violent outbreaks, the 
mobs armed with bludgeons will not be pacified by their 
educated fellow-countrymen, who will devolve that 
unpleasant task upon the forces of the Crown, and will 
afterwards complain that the troops and police have 
used undue violence in restoring order. Lord Reading 
has to some extent modified his chief's avowed policy. 
He does not, like Mr. Montagu, express pleasure at the 
sight, as it were, of children playing with lighted torches 
in a powder-magazine. He is inclined to think that the 
children should extinguish their torches or keep farther 
away from the powder-barrels. But he is still far from 
saying that the children should be forbidden to play their 
dangerous game. To drop metaphor, Lord Reading is 
becoming conscious of the menace to India’s security 
which the Caliphate and non-co-operation movement 
involves, but he is not yet prepared to suppress it. Lord 
Reading and Mr. Montagu are thus taking grave risks, 
ron those who know India best are moat uneasy about the 
uture, 





THE COST OF LIVING. 


URING the seven years we have watched the 
spectacle of the peoples of the earth being swept 
way from their old financial and industrial moorings. 
We have watched them swept into an uncharted sea. 
Out off from current conceptions and severed from some 
of the accepted theories of the economists, the problem 
which has faced them with the greatest intensity is the 
problem which concerns existence itself. In the language 
of the economist, that problem is known as “ the cost of 
living.” Amongst the community at large it is known 
as “ how to make both ends meet,” which, for our pur- 
es, defines the situation with sufficient accuracy. 
he outward accompaniments and the visible results 
of warfare are so apparent that no time need be wasted 
in stating the ape in high technical language. It is, 
indeed, our belief that precisely because the terminology 
of the economist has been introduced into this matter 
there has been an ever-increasing reluctance to face the 
obvious and elementary facts of the situation. For 
six years we have been flying in the face of reason and 
endeavouring, in a manner borrowed from the madhouse, 
to regain, by the artifices of State control and interference 
the ordinary stability of markets which are controlled 
in reality by well-defined laws. The sooner we get back 
to sane and unfettered business the better. It is not by 
the invention of technical terms nor is it by making wages 
and prices dependent upon the complications of higher 
mathematics that we shall recover what we have lost. 

A cursory glance at the principles, if they can be so 
called, which determine the wages of workpeople to-day 
is sufficient to overcome the ordinary common-sense 
spectator with nausea. Nearly three million people 
are dependent for their earnings upon the workings of 
what is known as an “index figure.” In accordance 
with the fluctuations of that figure wage rates are—to 
use the official phrase of the Ministry of Labour—adjusted. 
The “index figure” measures the “cost of living.” It 
shows the increase over the pre-war level in the retail 
prices of all the items included in the Ministry of Labour 








statistics. Those items are supposed to represent the 
average requirements of an average working-class family. 
They represent, of course, nothing of the kind. By ay 
extraordinary misuse of logic, the “average requirements 
of an average working-class family” have been made 
determining factor in the emoluments of the Civil Service 
and in pursuance of this misdirected line of thought another 
technical term has been reapplied which is known ag 
“bonus.” The “bonus” is a sum of money which jig 
paid to those members of the middle class who work for 
the State and which varies according as the requirements 
of an average working-class family are purchasable for 
more or for less. If the cost of living “ index figure” 
had the effect of determining absolutely, by its rise or 
fall, the increase or reduction of the earnings of the whole 
community, there might be something to be said for it, 
In point of fact, each trade and industry has its own 
agreement as to the manner in which this figure shall 
be treated. The result is chaos. 

It is quite apparent that any attempt to measure the 
movement of prices is not a simple thing to do. In the 
compilation of “index numbers” the method adopted 
is to take a systematic average of the fluctuations of 
certain sets of commodities which form the basis of the 
needs of a working-class family. To begin with, the 
needs of different families in different districts are not 
accurately comparable and this has been the great grievance 
of the Labour Party against the Board of Trade “ index 
— In the compilation of this “ figure ” the necessity 
of a reduction in the standard of comfort has been altogether 
neglected. Yet no family in the kingdom has a right 
to base its budget upon a standard which was current 
in more prosperous days. That is to reject all share in 
the burden of the war, and actually to be indemnified 
against its effects. Again, there is the question of the 
quality of the commodities selected. The qualities of 
commodities vary considerably, and it is not at all clear 
in all cases what qualities the compilers of “ index figures " 
select. Moreover, the prices of the commodities them- 
selves cannot, of necessity, correspond with the sensitiveness 
of the market. 

There are, in short, numberless difficulties in the way 
of compiling accurate “index figures,” and a glance at the 
various figures arrived at by the Statist, the Economist, 
the Board of Trade, and the Trade Union Congress Com- 
mittee show quite clearly how a difference in the method 
of — and in the manner of mathematical working 
may lead to great discrepancies. From time to time the 
figures of these various authorities in respect of the same 
period vary considerably. The reasons for this are the 
subject of an investigation made by Professor Bowley.* 
Those who are interested in the highly technical side of the 
subject will find the study of his work indispensable. 
His criticisms are masterly and his qualification is of 
the highest order. He deals, of course, with the whole 
subject from the point of view of the economist and the 
theorist. 

In the meantime the average man stands amazed at 
the complexities and intricacies of the modern method of 
adjusting wages to that arbitrary standard which is called 
the “cost of living.” He cannot understand why the 
estimate of the Trade Union Committee varies so consider- 
ably from that of the Board of Trade. Professor Bowley, 
working on his own method, comes to the conclusion that 
the Board of Trade figure is not seriously wrong. But 
whether it be right or wrong, it has caused the gravest 
dissatisfaction amongst the working classes by whose 
verdict it may ultimately stand or fall. For our part, we 
are of the opinion that the cost of living is not the propet 
standard upon which wages should be based. Wages are 
a share in the prosperity of an industry. They will be high 
or low in accordance with the success or failure of that 
industry. Beyond that it is not practicable to go. Tho 
fallacy which suggests that wages can be stimulated by 
any artificial means must be definitely exposed by this 
time. It is a fallacy to which the Government have 
materially contributed. Half the community has been 

auperized. The miners are in receipt of a subsidy. 
ven the bread which we consume was, until recently, 
in the same position. In the circumstances it is not 
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surprising that every section of the working community 
should in its own view have a claim on what it conceives 
to be a bottomless purse when it employs the argument 
that the standard of comfort current in 1914 is not 
-purchasable with the wages of 1921. 

Although, therefore, we have no faith in catch phrases 
such as “the cost of living,” and in high-sounding ex- 
pedients such as “ bonuses,’’ we believe that the causes of 
the present unsettlement can be removed if they are boldly 
‘analysed. The facts of the situation are simple. Since 
1914 prices have risen by over 100 per cent. They have 
risen chiefly because the currency has been inflated. The 
currency has been inflated because of the unrestricted 
borrowings and spendings of the Governments. Inflation 
of the currency means depreciation of the value of money. 
When money is depreciated in value it cannot purchase 
as much, and the result is an increase in prices. That, 
however, is not all. Prices have not only risen but they 
have been unstable. They have been rendered unstable 
partly because of the varying needs and expenditure of 
the Governments and partly by the restrictions, subsidies, 
and controls by which the Governments have interfered 
with what was once known as the Law of Supply and 
Demand. An increase in prices involves a corresponding 
increase in wages. Here, in short, you have the gist of the 
problem and an explanation of the industrial unsettlement 
of the past few years. That unsettlement is commonly 
known as the race between wages and prices. In Professor 
Bowley’s judgment, wages have lagged behind prices in 
that race. Nothing, however, in our view, is to be gained 
by running the race on theoretical ground and gauging 
the respective position of the two competitors by an 
elaborate compilation, inaccurate, arbitrary, and, from 
i point of view, unsatisfactory, known as an “ index 

ure. 

In the prosperity of industry we are all involved. From 
its product both rates and taxes are paid. The require- 
ments of the State and of the localities are at present so 
imperious that more is being taken from industry than 
industry can afford to pay. If on the top of these diffi- 
culties is to be placed the further burden of subsidizin, 
the wages of industry until a theoretical pre-war standar 
has been reached, the load will be too heavy to be borne. 
Too long has industry suffered from the shackles of State 
control and the hindrances of State interference. It must 
be emancipated. By its freedom not only would the 
employed regain what they have lost, but the whole com- 
munity would recover its prosperity. We are bold enough 
to suggest that the Board of Trade would render material 
assistance in that recovery by — the publication of 
its “index figure’ as soon as possible. 





CANADA AND PROHIBITION. 


ANADA, like other countries, is suffering from the 
after-effects of the war; perhaps even more than 
her neighbours. The voice of the unemployed is heard 
everywhere throughout the land; there is an appallin 
deficit in the national finances, and the situation is rendere 
always more difficult by suchitems as the annual losses on 
the railways, amounting to something like a hundred 
nillion dollars per annum. She has the inevitable labour 
troubles, continual strikes, including such unpleasant 
Varieties as those of policemen, firemen, and municipal 
employees. The new tariff regulations of her southern 
neighbour are already bringing their own crop of tribula- 
tions, and altogether the only consolation is to be found in 
the fact that other nations are faced by equal difficulties. 
In only one province does the sun of prosperity still shine 
with something of his accustomed cheerfulness—in Quebec. 
Quebec has plenty of troubles of her own ; the questions 
of language, religion, self-determination in a word; the 
aftermath of conscription and what not. True, you will find 
plenty of unemployed in the parks of Quebec and haunting 
the docks of Montreal. Trade is bad, though it is better 
than in other provinces. The reason for this lies partly 
with her population. Quebec is largely agricultural, and 
the French-Canadian farmer did very well out of the war. 
What is more, he did not waste his profits in riotous living 
as did his neighbours North, East, and South and West. 
Instead, he hoarded them in the long stocking he has 
inherited from his thrifty French forbears. Prices have 





tumbled into the abyss, but he is still making a thrifty 
living, and the trade of supplying his needs still goes 
forward, though with difficulty. 

There is another reason for the comparative prosperity 
of French Canada ; the reforming zeal of the United States. 
Whatever other people may have to say against Prohibition 
in America, your citizen of Quebec regards it with the 
kindliest eye. Whoever may have lost by it, he has 
gained and is still gaining. It is estimated conservatively 
that the Provincial Government made at least thirty 
million dollars direct profit out of it last year and consider- 
ably more indirectly, while private enterprise has reaped 
an even larger harvest. 

The Province of Quebec does not believe in Prohibition 
for itself ; the French-Canadian is of all things chary of his 
privileges, one of them being to eat and drink what he likes 
and where and when and how he likes it. Incidentally, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Quebec, which has a power and 
— unknown anywhere else in the world, is not in 
avour of Prohibition. Officially it has declared itself 
neutral in the argument as being a matter for civil rather 
than religious authority. As individuals the leading 
ecclesiastical authorities are against any such interferenco 
with the liberty of the individual. On the other hand, in 
common with the rest of the world, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to regulate the liquor traffic, 
and has now introduced a common-sense system of 
Governmental control which is already working very 
satisfactorily. As the result, great numbers of thirsty 
Americans regard Montreal as their Mecca, with very 
satisfactory results to local trade. Montreal is only some 
400 miles from New York—you can travel there comfortably 
in a night—and to vast numbers of rich Americans the 
Montreal week-end habit has now become a second nature. 
Nor, of course, do they stop shortat week-ends. This 
year the Adirondacks and other American seaside and 
watering-places have had the worst year in their history, 
which they attribute to the number of their former patrons 
who have been holiday-making in Canada. The Laurentian 
Mountains and the St. Lawrence River resorts have never 
been so prosperous. You cannot get a bed in a Montreal 
hotel for love or money ; you oan scarcely rent a house in 
the rich residential districts above Sherbrooke Street or 
at Westmount. They have all been bought or leased by 
rich Americans. ready Montreal looks forward to 
becoming the great pleasure centre of theAmerican continent, 
and is preparing accordingly. For you must remember 
that not only the United States as a whole, but various 
individual Canadian provinces, have gone “dry.” Ontario 
’verted only this summer, and incidentally thereby made 
the fortunes of the Quebec city of Hull, just across the 
river from Ottawa. Other provinces are trimming ; 
British Columbia, at one time “ dry,” has just reverted to 
Government Control ; Nova Scotia is sitting on the fence. 
And so on and so forth. There are, of course, flies in the 
ointment. Montreal is not only becoming a pleasure city, 
it is also fast achieving the less desirable reputation of the 
criminal headquarters of America. This is not the fault of 
the French-Canadian, but rather of the ever-increasing 
influx of New York and Chicago criminals. Whatever may 
be our private opinions about alcohol, it certainly appears 
to be a necessary adjunct in certain branches of crime, and 
the American bunco steerer, yegg and holdupper are display- 
ing an increasing fondness for “ Governmental Control.” 
How far the good and the evil of this new order of things 
balance each other is for the people of Montreal to decide. 
At least it is more or less certain that Quebec as a province 
is never likely to go “ dry ” of her own accord. 

The hope of the Canadian Prohibitionist lies, of course, 
in putting a Prohibition measure through the Dominion 
Parliament which should override provincial legislation. 
Should this ever be carried out, it would probably result in 
the extension of a curious movement already originated by 
extreme French-Canadian Nationalists. Ever since the 
enforcement of conscription in 1917 some of these extre- 
mists have been proposing that Quebec should secede from 
the Dominion, and either start as a Dominion on her own 
account or go back to direct government by the British 
Crown. Their argument, roughly, is that at the time of 
the conquest the Crown guaranteed them certain privileges, 
one of them freedom from conscription. The Crown always 
kept its word, and it was not until the Dominion of Canada 
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came into being that the French-Canadians were confronted 
by any attempt to abolish their privileges. Conscription 
is only the thin end of the wedge ; sooner or later they must 
expect to be deprived of their privileged position as regards 
their language, religion, schools, and what not. Therefore, 
they argue, let us cut the Gordian knot at once and in the 
name of self-determination for small nationalities return to 
the fold of Crown Government, which we only left with the 
gravest misgivings. 

However that may be, the French-Canadian of the 
moment is realizing clearly the financial advantage to be 
found in the drought of his neighbours. It would indeed 
seem to have overcome even the intense conservatism 
which is his birthright. All over the province, wherever 
there is the least likelihood that a thirsty American or 
Ontarian may penetrate, schemes are on foot for establish- 
ing more or less “cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces” for his delectation. Never before, indeed, has a 
people so firmly grasped the great truth that one man’s 
poison is another’s opportunity. And Quebec is profiting 
accordingly. Oxiver Mapox HveErrer. 





THE PENALTY OF LOYALTY. 


CAREFUL reader of Irish news might have scen a 
small notice in one corner of an Irish paper some 
time ago to the effect that “ Mr. was attacked by 
armed and masked men, who entered his house. . . . He 
sustained serious wounds in both legs. The rest of the 
family escaped injury, although the raiders fired many 
shots into the room where they sat.” To an Irish reader 
it conveys the thought of another loyalist having suffered, 
while the average Englishman merely offers up thanks 
that he lives in a civilized country. I am going to give 
personal experiences of two attacks, hoping that perhaps 
they may stir the minds and imaginations of some of my 
readers, and thus arouse Public Opinion to do something 
to help the Irish loyalists who are waiting in the hope of 
some » be getting the compensation which the Courts have 
awarded them. 

Let me first say that having sold all outlying land under 
the “ Land Purchase Act,” there remained only a small 
demesne. It cannot therefore be said that we were of the 
“Cruel Landlord” type. Our crime was this—That our 
family had helped to uphold the tradition of the Irish 
county families during the Great War, and for this we 
first suffered just over a year ago. As we sat over the fire 
one winter’s night there came a ring at the door and a 
man’s voice said, “ The Boys want to see the master.” 
The answer given was that they could see him in the 
morning, but not at that hour of the night. The door was 
immediately forced and masked men entered the hall. My 
father, who was in the act of poking the fire, hearing the 
noise, jumped up and, still holding the poker in his hand, 
went to the door. He was confronted by an armed man 
who backed out into the hall, where four of his companions 
were posted. Shots rang out and the room filled with 
smoke, and bullets and splinters flew in all directions. It 
did not last more than three minutes in all, and then with a 
“Come along, boys’’—the only words spoken from the time 
they entered the house—they made off, leaving my father 
shot through both legs and surrounded by a pool of blood. 
There was no time to be lost; ten miles of lonely country 
—— us from a doctor and the military. My sister 
volunteered to go for them as we knew not whom to trust. 
Two horses were saddled, the groom, a local man, offering 
to accompany my sister. In less than ten minutes from 
the time the last raider had left the house they had started, 
determined, if an attempt was made to stop them, to go 
across country, which was made possible by the brilliance 
of the moon. Luckily, all went well, and they rode those 
ten miles in just forty minutes. Suflice it to say that after 
some time my father completely recovered. Some arrests 
were made, but as there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove them guilty, these men—if one can honour them with 
the name—were released. 

For just a year after this we lived very quietly, keeping 
as much as ——- within our gates, until one night—this 
time a lovely spring night—about eleven o’clock, a knock 





came at the door, loud and menacing. Careful not to 
a doors this time, we held parley from an upper window. 
e asked who was there, and the dreaded reply came, 





“The LR.A.” A conversation on the following }; 
ensued: “ What do you want?” “ We want inn 
“ What do you want him for ?” “ We want his life.” Almont 
immediately the sounds of smashing glass and explosions 
were heard. We seized just what we could lay hands on 
a trinket-box, a photograph, but the house was in darkness, 
all lights having been extinguished when the first knock 
came so that the occupants might be less easily seen 
from outside. In silence we groped our way through back 
passages to the yard, being joined by the servants. Flames 
were leaping from the house, and we could see the men 
running from room to room, dehuging the place with petrol 
and throwing bombs to start the fire. One could but pray 
that worse was not to follow. Anxiously we counted the 
numbers of our little party to make sure that all were safe 
from that blazing furnace. Yes, all were safe. We 
started to cross the yard, hoping to reach a place of safety 
but the raiders who were outside saw us, and shouted that 
they would fire unless we went up to the gate, which they 
divided them from us. Escape was impossible, rifles and 
revolvers at five yards range being an irrefutable argument. 
My father urged them to swear on oath that they would 
take no lives if we came out, and this they grudgingly did 
after some delay. Even then we were not much reassured, 
as one of the raiders put his revolver between the bars of 
the gate and was on the point of firing when another 
knocked his arm up, with the words, “ Not yet, we are not 
ready for that yet.” On opening the gate we were sur- 
rounded. We asked whether we might get some clothes, 
Some said yes, others no, but in the end we were formed 
up and taken to the house, but the upper story was 
blazing fiercely. We were taken through the hall to the 
place where our overcoats were hanging, the raiders in 
front threatening to shoot us if we moved forward, those 
behind to shoot if we did not advance. My mother put 
out her hand to take down her fur coat, but was roughly 
told she might not have it. My father was allowed to take 
a few small things ; and then, practically empty-handed, we 
were marched out for the last time, and once outside we 
kept close together trying to prevent any attempt to 
separate us. We asked if they were going to show us any 
consideration, and their answer was that we had not 
shown them much consideration in the last raid, thus 
proving that it was the same gang who twelve months 
previously had shot my father. 

When all hope of saving the house was gone the raiders 
retired, leaving us homeless and without any of our 
irreplaceable treasures, but thankful that our lives, for 
some unknown reason, had been spared. An attempt was 
made to save the valuable plate, but again and again we 
were driven back by the fumes, and all efforts to reach it 
proved fruitless. The raiders had seen to the smallest 
details ; all the water had been run out of the reservoir, and 
although the pump was started immediately, little could be 
done as the pipes had been tampered with. 

The only help that came to us was from the country-follr, 
many of whom came to help us. When everything possible 
had been done they showed us the kindlier side of the Irish 
character, which has of late years been so completely 
subdued by terrorism. They brought to the cottage 
where we had taken refuge, food, wine, and candles, and 
did everything possible for us. 

I ask those who have read thus far to pause for a minute 
and consider what has been done for the loyalists—and 
there are many—who have suffered in this way. England, 
for whom they have suffered, has “ pigeon-holed ”’ them to 
be dealt with later. And in the meanwhile——the 
workhouse ¢ Loyalist. 





ANIMAL SHOWS OF BYGONE DAYS. 


T length, and none too soon, are our “ sensibilities ” 
beginning to assert themselves in remonstrances 
against those nightly “turns” performed by numerous 
four-footed friends of man, to say nothing of shows in 
which figure troupes of “highly educated” lions, as 
well as other accomplished beasts—in relation to whom 
we are quite content to stand on a more distant footing. 
Cock-fighting was—and may by some still be—deemed 
a “ manly sport,” and even an exquisitely funny pastime; 
and barely a hundred years ago the side-shows at St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair, as well as at the less-known country 
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gatherings, drew their public in proportion to the 
cruelties they were able to promise as the particular 
attraction. For instance, the following treat, of which 
the advertisement appears in the Postman of September, 
1701, we may be pretty sure was enacted before a “ full 
house ” :-— 

“The Tiger in Bartholomew Fair, that yesterday gave such 
satisfaction to all persons of all qualities by pulling the feathers 
so nicely from live fowls, will, at the request of several persons, 
do the same thing this day: price 6d.” 

“ At the request of several persons ”? And that not so 
long ago either! Still, one is inciined to doubt whether 
the resuscitated Roman citizen—the Man in the Street of 
say B.C. 251, to give a definite date—would cross the 
road to witness such mild thrills as “all the fun of the 
fair”’ when summed up in so tame an excitement as the 

ossible hugging to death of a mere keeper by a dancing 
lone or the devouring, by way of protest, of some 
tamer by a feline artiste in the sulks, Indeed, we are 
rather inclined to believe that anything so “ poor”? would 
be met with contemptuous “ booing” and a peremptory 
demand for money back. There are things, the Roman 
would aver, they did better “ in those good old times.” And 
he would tell us how he was present at that inaugural 
Venatio whereat 140 African elephants taken by Metellus 
were turned into the circus and belaboured to death as 
an object-lesson to the citizens of Rome, whose soldiers, 
unaccustomed to such bulky foes in battle, had in conse- 
quence wavered and been routed by the Carthaginians. 
A splendid sight this first Venatio! Quite a new excite- 
ment, moreover, to sit in safety and enjoy such lavish 
butchery at your ease! And so the fashion grew and 
spread—more circuses and more beasts—all kinds, from 
everywhere. Within the gates of Rome these circuses 
are demolished, but who has not seen their ruins along 
the Appian Way? The aediles, those gentlemen repre- 
senting the Municipal Authorities and County Council, 
were delighted at thus fortuitously hitting the popular 
taste. Senators and Caesars vied in their munificent gifts 
of animal life—creatures to be torn, maimed, and hideously 
done to death—in order to catch the favour of a voting 
populace. Thus six hundred years after the founding 
of ancient Rome the choicest specimens of fauna, such as 
are nowadays reserved for our Zoos, were driven into 
the arena pell-mell—elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, 
—— and “ grizzlies” from the almost unexplored 

orests of the North—there to fight in ghastly struggle for 

a brief survival of the fittest. Tamer beasts also—the 
ostrich, the ape, and even the shy gazelle—were pitted 
against crocodiles, leopards, and serpents in unequal con- 
tests which gave rise to scenes fraught with exquisite 
humour, in the opinion of our friends of those first 
centuries A.D. 

Let us get at some figures in order to show with what 
just scorn Titus or Quintus (or whatever the name of 
some good citizen might be, could he but come to life again) 
would condemn a modern circus. Why, Sulla, for instance, 
mentions quite casually “one hundred Libyan lions” 
(the paler variety, once so common, but now so rarely 
seen in Northern Africa) as being slaughtered in the arena 
in one single day. Pompey, with characteristic ostenta- 
tion, however, lavished no less than six hundred in order 
to “ stand well ” with the people! While Caesar, naturally 
desirous of going one better than his rival, added to his 
gift of four hundred lions a like number of elephants 
and one giraffe. With the increasing passion, new and 
more lavish circuses were built, and Caesar, with a tender 
solicitude for human life which strikes one as almost comic, 
introduced—for greater safety—a canal between the 
audience and the arena of the Circus Maximus, a structure 
which, by the way, was calculated to seat 38,500 spectators. 

Then, Domitius Ahenobarbus introduced an innovation, 
and instead of pitting beast against beast, a hundred 
bears were hunted by black slaves. Augustus displayed 
his generosity in the sacrifice of 3,500 wild beasts of various 
kinds for a few days’ entertainment, while at a later date 
Heliogabalus, living up to his well-earned reputation for 
eccentricity, declared that the trumpeting, bellowing, 
and roaring of a thousand beasts in their death-throes 
was exquisitely soothing to his ears. To the Emperor 
Commodus is due the credit of having introduced some 
skill into the performance at the Roman circuses. Himself 





a daring fighter, he would descend into the arena and 
give battle somewhat after the fashion of the modern 
toreador, and senators and nobles followed his example, 
to the great edification of the people. 

Thus the fashion of man-and-beast combat having been 
formally installed and approved of, Probus—on ascending 
the throne—ventured on a further step of daring origin- 
ality. He had a circus converted into a vast forest, amid 
the leafy embrasures of which scurried such mild types of 
woodland life as the fleet stag and the timid faun, with 
nothing more alarming than a wild boar or a long-legged 
ostrich. Into this greenery Probus bade the Roman 
citizen himself descend and hunt his fill—while retaining 
the booty that fell to spike and spear. Surely a kind 
Emperor—sport and fresh meat for nothing! “‘ All the 
fun of the fair” that, and no mistake about it! No 
wonder a second hunt on similar lines had speedily to be 
arranged within the limits of the circus to admit more 
clamouring citizens. Well, it wasn’t quite the same next 
time. Was Probus quite the fiend some historians are 
inclined to think, or was the affair an accident ? Anyway, 
the rollicking citizens, so eager for free food and real sport 
at a minimum risk, found the tables turned and the 
artificial forest teeming with wild beasts. Some would 
have it a political massacre—a sort of Sicilian Vespers or 
St. Bartholomew’s Night—who shall tell? Be that as 
it may, this last hunt stuck in the mind of the people, 
and the popularity of the Venatio sensibly decreased. 

Long centuries after the Frankish kings tried to revive 
the sport on similar lines, only the beasts wtre muzzled 
and the thing did not catch on. The closest resemblance 
that has come through to our days is the Spanish bull 
fight, as also the contests held at the courts of some of the 
Hindu Rajahs, But the feats of diving elephants, dancing 
dogs, performing cats and the like would, in the estimation 
of our earliest conquerors, be voted “ very small beer ” 

. . odd that it should have taken us such a long 
time to arrive at the same conclusion, we who are so 
** educated,” so “ humane ” and so “ cultured”! 

A. Biaxe. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
“CHEAP” MONEY AS A MARKET FACTOR. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Srectaror.’’) 
Si1r,—Although business in the Stock Markets is quiet, 
the tone remains firm, especially for investment securities, 
and if you were to go round the markets and inquire at 
random the reason for the steadiness of prices, nine out 
of every ten people would probably give as the explanation 
‘cheaper money” or “ expectations of cheaper money.” 
At the risk, therefore, of boring those of your readers 
who thoroughly comprehend the meaning of that 
expression, I should like to explain in the simplest language 
to the uninitiated what is involved in the phrase and the 
value which attaches to it at the present time. For if so 
many are in accord with regard to the reason for the 
firmness of investment markets, it is certainly well that 
the potential investor should have a clear understanding 
of what “cheap money” means and its relation to the 
security markets, and also that he should be able to form 
some opinion as to the likelihood of the market’s 
expectations of cheaper money being fulfilled, aia 
The expression “‘ cheap ”’ or “ dear ” money as ny 
employed means the terms on which unemployed cas 
resources are lent for short periods in the London money 
market. It does not mean the rates at which loans aro 
made for an extended period. Thus during last week it 
was possible for a borrower in the money market to obtain 
loans for a day at as low a rate as 2 per cent., but if a trader 
had required accémmodation from his banker for some 
few weeks or months, he would probably have been charged 
1 per cent. over Bank Rate, or about 6} per cent. It will 
be seen, therefore, that while at the moment loanabloe 
capital is cheap so far as the short requirements of the 
money market are concerned, the rate is still fairly high 
when applied to long-term advances, Nevertheless, in 
ordinary times there is a significance to be attached to 
cheap rates in the money market because they imply that 
demands for loanable capita! are small and that there is a 
large volume of unused money awaiting employment; and 
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given a continuance of those conditions for a sufficiently 
long period, the effect upon Bank Rate and long-dated 
loans is felt. 

Even those who are not intimately acquainted with 
financial matters will easily understand that cheap money 
in Lombard Street usually means—in normal times—that 
the demands for loans to finance trade are exceptionally 
slack, Thus during spells of great trade depression— 
especially when it is world-wide—we generally find money 
rates in Lombard Street cheap ; and if there is good reason 
to believe that trade depression will be prolonged, Bank 
Rate is low and money either for short or long periods 
commands low rates of interest. The effect of such condi- 
tions upon investment markets is easy to follow, because, if 
there is little chance of obtaining more than 2 or 3 per cent. 
on bank deposits, the investor is glad to seek some security 
which will give him a higher yield. There is, however, in 
normal times another reason why cheap money, and even 
sometimes the mere anticipation of cheap money, has an 
immediately favourable effect on securities. It must be 
remembered that the largest dealings on the Stock Exchange 
are on account of professional operators who are always 
seeking to anticipate the genuine public demand for 
securities by purchasing ahead at a low level and selling 
to the public at a higher. This is sometimes done by 
those possessing large capital resources actually we up 
and paying for large lines at a low price and venony | them 
later at a higher, but more frequently it is done through 
what is called contangoing—that is to say, the speculative 
purchaser, who expects a rise in securities, obtains the 
accommodation indirectly through the banks, paying 
interest, of course, upon the amount borrowed. Thus it 
will be seen how doubly important becomes the question 
of cheap money to the intending purchaser. In the first 
place, if the interest charged by the banker is low, his 
chances of ultimate profit are greater, while it is on the 
likelihood of a continuance of the cheap money conditions 
that he bases his expectations that the investor will ulti- 
mately be forced into the markets and will relieve him of 
stocks acquired speculatively at a lower level. In normal 
times these cycles of cheap money come round at more 
or less regular periods, and are usually ended by the very 
cheapness of loanable capital promoting fresh trade enter- 
prises until a revival of industry begins to make its demands 
upon capital, and we then have dearer money beginning 
to exert its adverse just as cheap money had exerted its 
favourable influence upon Stock Exchange securities in 
general and high-class investment stocks in particular. 

Let me now explain how abnormal are the conditions 
prevailing at the present time. Trade, it is true, is de- 
pressed, and for the moment conditions are so far akin 
to a normal period of cheap money that the monetary 
ease in Lombard Street is emphasized by the falling off in 
trade demands for accommodation. Asdoes not happenin, 
however, an ordinary period of trade inactivity, bankers are 
still engaged in financing the trade boom of last year, 
while, so - from there having been over-production in 
the ordinary sense of the word, we have various parts of the 
world crying out for increased production, a condition 
which can be accomplished only by fresh capital enterprises. 
In fact, in place of the belief (which usually characterizes 
a period of cheap money, following the commencement 
of a trade depression) that the depression is likely to be 
prolonged, we have much uncertainty as to whether 
trade may not revive quickly and by reason of the higher 
— prices quickly involve very large demands for 
capital, 

have still, however, to mention a more remarkable 
point of difference which exists between the cause of the 
present spell of cheap money and that which characterizes 
normal periods. Usually cheap money is associated in 
the first instance with a falling off in the demands for 
capital rather than with inflation arising through ex- 
panded credit; and while we have seen ease in money 
emphasized by large gold arrivals and by a growth in 
banking deposits arising out of credit expansion, the former 
has proved a — basis for credit expansion while 
farger banking deposits have compelled bankers to keep 
igger cash resources. The prime cause, however, of 
the present cheapness in money is the sheer manufacture 
of credit by t%e Government. Because national expendi- 


ture is so high and revenue is falling off, the Government 





is compelled to borrow from the Bank of England. A 
few weeks ago, when money rates were fairly high, the 
Government’s indebtedness to the Bank had been cancelled, 
The latest statement of the Treasury shows, however 
that it now stands at £54,000,000. In other words, quite 
apart from any question of trade depression and the 
circumstances which operate in normal times, the reason 
why money is so cheap in Lombard Street is because 
this huge amount of credit has been created through 
Government borrowing. That money has yet to bé 
repaid, and therefore the investor should understand 
that the argument applied to cheap money in normal 
times as affecting securities has not exactly the same 
significance to-day. Finally, it must be remembered 
that contangoing on the Stock Exchange is now prohibited, 
and, consequently, the connexion between the course of 
money rates and Stock Exchange movements is less 
intimate than under the conditions I have described above, 
Unfortunately—because this process of inflation is bad 
for economic conditions in the country—there is only 
too much reason to apprehend that between now and the 
end of the year these spasms of monetary ease resulting 
from borrowing by the Government from the Bank may 
be frequent, and that is why, in writing upon the 
outlook for securities, I have for some time past admitted 
the possibility and even the likelihood of a temporary 
improvement in prices, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
economic conditions of the country as a whole, to say 
nothing of political and social factors. All that I am now 
concerned with is to make it clear to the potential investor 
that cheap money as an indication of the course of move- 
ments in securities must be regarded, not of course as 
a negligible, but certainly as a less trustworthy and 
enduring influence than under normal conditions. 

I cannot close without observing that once more we 
are brought face to face with the great question of national 
expenditure. Given drastic and intelligent economy in 
the national expenditure sufficient to afford material 
relief to the taxpayer, we shall achieve conditions under 
which a vast amount of money at present employed in 
non-productive activities will be available for productive 
enterprises. And while the effect might not necessarily be 
to occasion cheap money—it might have the opposite 
effect through stimulating trade activities—we should at 
least be taking the first step in the direction of financial 
and economic recuperation without which all our invest- 
ments would be poor things, however much they might 
be temporarily inflated in price through the mislead- 
ing effects of artificial ease in the money market. If 
the prophecies of a prolonged period of “dirt cheap” 
money should be fulfilled, it will mean that economic 
conditions are worsening. The true optimist will hope 
for improved trade and good dividends, and will be content 
to wait for appreciation in capital values until it comes 
from that genuine accession of real investment resources 
to the stock markets which arises from an accumulation 
of savings as the result of industry and thrift.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W, Kippy. 

The City, September 7th. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
—— <g> ——— 
COAL COSTS AND COMPETITION: A LARGE PROBLEM 
YET TO SOLVE. 
Srr,—Reductions in our coal and coke prices are good, but 
they must be carried very much further if this country is to 
employ, pay, and feed its population. We cannot operate our 
works or ships without reasonably cheap fuel. We can success- 
fully compete when our coal is twice as dear as American coal, 
for instance, because we have our mines, furnaces, and docks all 
very close together, whereas in the United States vast distances 
separate the ore from the coal, and the works from seaboard ; 
but we cannot successfully compete whilst our coal is between 
three and four times as costly as American coal. Before the 
recent stoppage our British coal was costing 30s. per ton for 
labour alone at the pits. That was the average for the first 
quarter of this year. The cost will still be about 25s. The 
cost in America is only about 7s., or less than 10s., allowing for 
the exchange rate. In Germany it is less than 8s., allowing 
again for the exchange. A ton of British iron or steel is costing 
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— 
‘as much for fuel alone as a ton of foreign steel is costing for ore, 
lime, fuel, and labour all told. A ton of Connellsville coke is 
sold at a profit at three dollars per ton. British coke is quoted 
from 30s. to 77s. per ton, and is sold at a loss. Industrial 
Britain must tackle its fuel problem or perish. The problem is 
mainly a matter of wages in relation to output. Our British 
wages are not too high per man or per week, but they are much 
too high per ton. Half a million men in the United States 
produce ten million tons a week. In Britain it takes one and a- 
quarter million men to produce four and a-half million tons 
We can no longer pay living wages to an enormous 
number of men for a ridiculously small output. Our industry 
needs cheap coal. Our miners need good wages. There is 
only one way to solve this double problem, and that is by more 
tons per unit of labour. We ought to turn several hundreds of 
thousands of men and lads out of our pits and put them to work 
above ground—building houses, growing food, making roads, 
planting trees, &c., and then adopt methods by which the smaller 
number of miners remaining could get the necessary tonnage of 
coal. That,and that only, is the way to cheap coal and good 
wages. Until we adopt this course, many of our works, ships, 
and men must stand idle. The miners themselves will soon be 
suffering widespread unemployment if there is no great 
demand for coal, and there can be no such demand at 
present prices. Not one British blast furnace in ten is operating 
to-dey. 

American competition in coal cuts deeply into our manu- 
facturing and shipping trades. To-day, in spite of their enor- 
mous transport distances, both by rail and sea, the Americans 
are beating us in the exportation of such bulky stuff as coal, and 
in such heavy material as steel. Our miners, our furnacemen, 
and our seamen suffer. This is all the more remarkable by 
reason of the fact that, whilst the United States is a self-con- 
tained and self-supporting country, not needing to export much 
coal or many manufactures to balance food imports, the United 
Kingdom requires an abnormal export trade in coal and coal- 
manufactured goods to balance an abnormal trade in food 
imports. 

American competition in coal itself—leaving out of account 
manufactures for the moment—mcrits keen attention. And 
it is one of those matters which may be viewed from different 
standpoints. There are people in this country who do not 
like the idea of a big export trade in coal. They think we ought 
to conserve our resources. This idea is intelligent enough ; 
but against it may be set the proposition that a large coal export 
trade is of immediate value, that even with such large trade 
our coal reserves will not be exhausted for at least a few cen- 
turies, and that it is probable that long before our reserves are 
exhausted fresh sources of power will have been developed and 
that the economic position of the country will have changed. 
Long views aro in order, within limits ; but it is possible to take 
views too long. The situation now is that we have a huge 
population to feed, limited food-producing resources, and a 
people which will not make the most of even the limited resources 
we do possess. We have a people which strongly prefers the 
factory to the farm and the city to the village. In these cir- 
cumstances we must have a big trade in coal exports, in coal- 
produced manufactures, and in shipping, or we cannot continue 
to draw large food supplies from abroad. 

Against this vital British need for a huge export trade, America 
needs very little export trade. America, with its big and rich 
home market, and with its great food production, can thrive on 
internal trade. Britain depends hugely on external trade. 
Nevertheless, we, with our vital dependence on exportation of 
coal and coal-manufactured goods, and with our unique facilities 
for shipping, are permitting ourselves to be beaten by the 
Americans—even in the exportation of coal and iron and steel. 
In the last twelve months we have exported less coal to Conti- 
nental European markets than we did in a year before the war, 
in spite of the bigger demand through the destruction of so 
many mines on the Continent. But the Americans, in spite 
of their enormous geographical handicap, have sent to Europe 
fifteen times more coal than ever they sent in a year before the 
war. America, in spite of her vast haulage distances, and in 
spite of the high premium at which the dollar stands, is exporting 
steel and steel products at three times the rate we are. It is 
time we took stock. Is this intensified American competition, 
which means British unemployment, to be permanent or only 
temporary ? It depends upon our efforts in the direction of 
cheapening our coal. We must get our coal costs down to a 


per week. 





level which is not more than twice as high as American costs, or 
wo shall starve. 

Actual wages paid to miners in this country in the last three 
months before the recent stoppage amounted to 29s. 6d. per ton. 
With house, rent, and home coal allowances the labour cost 
exceeded 30s. per ton of good, bad, and indifferent coal produced. 
As already mentioned, the cost will still be about 25s. per ton. 
It will not do, Exact comparisons are difficult, but we can get 
near enough the mark for all practical purposes. Figures 
supplied by the Federal Commissioner of Labour Statistics 
recently showed that in the month of January, 1921, the 20,354 
miners employed at the seventy-eight mines taken for statistical 
purposes in the United States received in wages £294,934 for 
two weeks’ labour. That was slightly less than £7 5s. per 
man per week. The output figures are not given at the same 
time, but we know that, roughly, the American coal output 
per man is twenty tons per week. This means about 7s. 3d. 
per ton for mining labour in the United States when the cost 
was 30s. in the United Kingdom. It is a matter of output. 

Forty years ago the production of coal per mine-worker was 
400 tons a year in the United States and 300 tons in the United 
Kingdom. That was in order. But where are we now? The 
Mine Statistician of the United States Bureau of Mines states 
that the American output per man had advanced up to 1,012 
tons by 1918. Our output per man has not even reached 200 
tons recently. With improved lights, ventilation, drainage, 
and appliances the Americans have greatly increased their out- 
put per unit of labour. Our improvements have been accom- 
panied by a reduction of output. The mining industry of this 
country has got to be revolutionized, and speedily, or our indus. 
trial and commercial annihilation will be inevitable—I am 
Sir, &e., E. T. Goon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
So 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] nd 


TORU DUTT. 
{To tHE Epiror or tHe “ §Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of June 25th the review of the Life 


and Letters of Toru Dutt contains certain inaccuracies that 
are likely to affect the usefulness of this publication, and so, 
in the interests of Anglo-Bengali literature, I would ask you 
to print this letter in your widely circulated paper. 

1. This book, a compilation of biographical detail and of 
correspondence, has been long delayed. It is the only authentic 
biography of the lady whose poems Mr. Gosse collected and 
published in 1882. ‘To condemn it as “ very disappointing ” 
because it does not “ solve the mystery of where and how Toru 
Dutt got her literary style, and why she could do what no other 
Eastern has ever done,”’ is manifestly unfair. Your reviewer 
describes the poetess as “‘ largely of Hindu breeding and educa- 
tion,” implying that her mastery of English was in the way of 
miracle, This very misconception a careful perusal of the work 
under review would have dispelled. Toru Dutt was born into 
a Bengali Christian family in Calcutta. Her father, Govin 
Chunder Dutt, and her uncles were accomplished writers of 
English verse, as The Dutt Family Album, an anthology of 
their work published in London in 1870 by Messrs. Longmans, 
clearly shows. It is no exaggeration to state that her “ mother 
tongue” was English, and so far was she removed from 
“Hindu breeding and education” that she never attended 
school until she accompanied her parents to l’rance at the age 
of thirteen. Her education, in the sense of scholastic training, 
was purely French and English. Bengali she wrote haltingly, 
and of Sanskrit she never could have been a master, as Mr. 
Fisher in his preface maintains that she was. This achieve- 
ment was humanly impossible in the time allotted by the Fates, 
and in her letters she admits nothing more than a single year’s 
tentative approach to Sanskrit literature. One value of the 
Life and Letters, then, is their establishment of the fact that 
Toru Dutt was a product of Western rather than of Eastern 
culture, and that, when she came to write, she had no Oriental 
tradition of language, style or thought, to abandon. 

2. In the light of these facts, it is scarcely necessary to 
discuss “ where and how Toru Dutt got her literary style.” 
But surely it is necessary to protest against the assertion that 
“she could do what no other Eastern has ever done.” Toru 
Dutt’s power to use the language of England for the purposes 
of poetry in English metrical forms is shared by at least two 
living Bengali writers, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Monmohan 
Ghose. Messrs. Heinemann’s publications of the verse of the 
first are well known, and Mr, Elkin Mathews’s production of 
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Love Songs and Elegies, written by the second, has pnt all 
lovers of English poetry under a debt of gratitude. These two 
writers (not to mention Sir Rabindranath Tagore) might give 
your reviewer as much cause for wonder as Toru Dutt—wonder 
that vanishes when the conditions of their early education are 
understood. 

8. The “exquisite translation from Victor Hugo” begin- 
ning 

“Still barred thy doors! The Far East glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

Shall not the hour that wakes the rose 

Awaken also thee? ” 
was not written by Toru Dutt, but by her sister Aru. This 
fact, made clear in the Life and Letters, has escaped your 
reviewer’s notice. It might well be asked, “Where did Aru 
Dutt get her style? * And the answer, in so far as an answer 
is possible, would be, “In her father’s Christian home, speak- 
ing English from birth, reading the best of English poetry, 
and inheriting a vigorous literary tradition from her father 
and uncles.” 

4. The story of Toru Dutt’s life contains no record of con- 
flict between Eastern and Western culture. She has no place 
with the Babu whose misuse of English your reviewer 
emphasizes. The Babu is in no worse plight than a Frenchman 
would be who had studied with great zeal nothing but the works 
of Shakespeare and Milton, and, on the strength of this, pro- 
ceeded to London to engage in commercial correspondence. It 
is utterly wrong to state that “ Toru Dutt in using English not 
only started at scratch but far behind scratch—had, in fact, an 
enormous handicap against her.” As all the facts of her 
hiography show, nothing could be more misleading than this. 
Her true claim to distinction is not a miraculous mastery of 
an alien speech (for the language of England was to her never 
alien), but the fact that she was the first Bengali writer of 
English verse whose gift of true poesie is beyond dispute. In 
my anthology, The Bengali Book of English Verse, published 
in 1919 by Messrs. Longmans, I have endeavoured to trace the 
development of a school of English poetry in Bengal, poetry 
written by Bengalis from 1835 to the present day. Toru Dutt’s 
work comes immediately after the period in which the mastery 
of English, as a medium of expression, had been achieved by 
her own relatives. In the verse of Govin, Omesh, and Gris 
Chunder Dutt, and of their predecessors, there is great metrical 
skill and marked control of idiom—in short, everything but the 
spirit of true poesie. Appropriately enough, on a daughter of 
their house this spirit descended, and it is futile to ask for 
what reason. 

5. Lastly, to return to the Life and Letters, its value lies 
precisely in that revelation of Toru Dutt’s literary development 
which your reviewer denies, and in his denial describes as “ very 
disappointing.” It is a work of great value in the literary his- 
tory of England and Bengal. The story of the Dutt family for 
three generations is told completely for the first time; the history 
of Toru Dutt’seducation and development is put beyond dispute; 
her relationship with a purely Western culture is established; 
her range of Oriental scholarship is defined; and in her long 
series of letters there is much material upon which to frame 
the quite useless conjecture as to what she might have accom- 
plished had death not intervened before her twenty-first year. 
Books of this kind are of peculiar value at a period when the 
Indian mind is bent upon a careful balancing of the relative 
merits of Eastern and Western culture; and in order that such 
publications should be given every chance of the widest circu- 
lation in India, I have ventured to offer this supplement to your 
review of June 25th.—I am, Sir, &c., T. O. D. Duyn. 

Education Department, Bengal. 





MENTAL DISEASES. 
[To tHe Epiron or THs “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sin,—Some years ago it fell to my lot to conduct a mission for 
girls in a seaside town. During my stay I was entertained 
with the greatest kindness at a large hostel run by a religious 
society for women and girls of moderate incomes and of all 
ages. One evening I was surprised at a visit from one of the 
hostellers, a very elderly lady who hardly fell under the head- 
ing of the “girls” I was trying to help. She apologized pro- 
fusely for coming, but said she felt she might come with coni- 
dence to ask if I could by any means help to rouse public 
opinion to insist on inquiry into the workings of small asylums 
for mental cases. Quite frankly she admitted she had been in 
one herself for many years, adding: “If it had not been for u 
doctor who came as a locum, and saw that I no longer needed 
mental treatment, I should still be there, for no outsider can 
possibly realize how easy it is for relatives to make it almost 
impossible for an inmate to get out without their consent how- 
ever the mental condition may have improved.”” This lady 


spoke with no bitterness of anyone, but her werds made a 
deep impression on me. She said: ‘“ Miss ——, believe me, 








these are truly places of black, dark despair, and many who 
come in grow worse, not better, for nothing is done to make 
them better. The comfort of quiet is denied them unless they 
are violent, and among many of us ladies the common decencies 
of life are ignored. No active unkindness or cruelty was shown 
to us, but to cultured or refined natures the arrangements 
for which relations pay well are a perpetual purgatory; such 
things as the insisting upon several ladies like myself bathing 
together in one large bath with no privacy at all were of con- 
stant occurrence.” She went on to tell me how, in her own 
loneliness and despair, the still greater loneliness and despaiy 
of another brought into her room made her determined to 
conquer her depression and cheer this new friend. Sho 
prayed most earnestly to be restored, and got, she believes, 
perfectly well long before she was “ let out.” 

I enclose my card, but shall be greatly obliged if you will 
not publish my name or address as my old lady begged me to do 
what I could to make her case known privately without names, 
because of the two doctors who differed over her condition. 
It was a pathetic story, and on reading your article I felt com- 
pelled to write it to you. Even allowing for the lady’s possillg 
exaggerations it seems corroboratory evidence to the book you 
review, and if these sad, weary conditions without hope are 
existing surely it is up to some of us British women to give 
our time and brains to a new ministry of Hope and Love. 
Sensibly directed by those who have sympathetic knowledge 
such a ministry might prove a blessing to our nation. —I am, 
Sir, &e., . s 


(To tHe Epiron cr tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspoudent suggests that mental breakdown is 
nothing more than an ordinary breakdown or functional 
derangement, and should therefore be looked at in the same 
sympathetic manner. This is an enlightened view, yet it 
almost justifies the brutal horrors of the “shell shock scan- 
dal’? when carried to the point of suggesting confinement 
without differentiation between “ border-line” cases and the 
certifiably diseased. Discipline and hospital treatment by all 
means, but not asylum treatment for any ordinary “ border 
line” or “shell shock” case! Alas! many of our heroes are 
still in asylums. The War Office notified the next of kin that 
So-and-so was an inmate of D Block—by postcard O.II.MS. 
How humanely tactful! Let the reader imagine himeelf 
“ shocked ” or having a breakdown, and think of the further 
shock and stigma of having been confined in an asylum when 
he was only “ peculiar,” and the danger of such a procedure 
will be apparent. The fact is, we are not sufficiently removed 
from looking on the deranged with a certain degree of amuse- 
ment—I mean as a crowd—to adopt a general policy of confine- 
ment, or asylum treatment, without grave social wrong.—I am, 
Sir, &c., As Eve-witness- 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—A Highlander in exile has brought to my attention Mr. 
F. M. Shaw’s letter alleging that “the Norsemen were the 
aboriginals of the Western borders of the Scottish Highlands, 
and certainly of the isles,” and quoting Carlyle as asserting 
that the Scottish Highlanders were of “a Norse breed”! it 
is a novelty to find Carlyle taken to be an authority in this! 
We all know of the Norse invasions of the isles and some other 
parts of our land, even to their latter peaceful penetration in 
marrying one or two of our kings and chieftains—besides, no 
doubt, many of the population—but they are of course spoken 
of as “ foreigners ” to this day. To take a few of the Western 
surnames which Mr. Shaw thinks are undoubtedly Norse: 
MacAulay does not necessarily mean the son of Olaf, but more 
probably of “Ollamh ” (pronounced “ Olluv”’), “ the learned 
man,” for in 1591 the head of the MacAulays acknowledged by 
man-rent that he was a cadet of the MacGregors, sons of Alpin, 
a purely Celtic clan. Maclachlan no doubt means, or meant 
originally, “son of the Norseman”; but we should remember 
that it is the Gaclic for this, still in use, and merely shows that 
some one alien ancestor required this distinction among the 
Celtic population. The same may be said of MacDougall as 
son of “ the dark stranger,” the term of old used by the Gaels 
for a Dane, but now also for a foreigner, or even a Lowlander, 
in some districts. Somerled, who married a Norseman, had 4 
son Dugall, and he, or his name-father, may have been dis- 
tinguished thus as from the Norse, or even from the Dalriada 
family, who were also comparative strangers originally, i.e., if 
we allow Somerled to have been anything not of native race. 

As to Mr. Shaw’s belief that the colony of Irish Scots intro- 
duced the Gaelic into Caledonia, he forgets that it was already 
the stronghold of the Gaelic-speaking Pictish kings, who later 
united with them, but were never conquered, e.g., the appella- 
tion of the Pictish king Bruidhi Mialchu, A.v. 554 (“ the grey- 
hound,” for his swift pursuit), is exactly the same Gaelic as 
spoken today. I knew Dr. Henderson, although not his book 
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on the Norse influence. However, it will not convince me that 


the Norsemen were ever “ aboriginals ’” anywhere here. Does 
he, does Carlyle, show that any of the ancient kings were Norse? 
The Norse influence is comparatively modern, yet, looking to 
the length of their occupations, the wonder is that so few place- 
names in certain districts inhabited by them are Norse beyond 
goubt. In the Oban Times I see that Mr. Shaw is supporting 
Dr. Henderson in concluding that the Isle of Gigha is Norse, 
from “ solan-goose ”’; but the inhabitants themselves hold that 
it is Gaelic, “ God’s Isle.” Dr. Joseph Anderson, F.S.A.Scot., 
tells us that the Scottish native antiquities are like those of no 
other country— not the same as those of Scandinavia or 
England ”—and that even in Orkney, that stronghold of Norse 
invasion for so long, the remains from earlier times are all 
purely Pictish. Perthshire and Argyllshire were of course 
never conquered by these sea robbers, earls, or kings. I do not 
agree that the Gaelic is now “ gradually dying out everywhere.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., §. Ropertson Matueson. 





THE CHURCHES AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your readers who are interested in the Temperance cause 
will recollect the agreement on various points of reform, 
including Local Option (covering exclusion, reduction, and no 
change), which was reached by the Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
and Free Churches of England and Wales some years ago, when 
Councils were formed in London and elsewhere for furthering 
the agreed reforms. Unfortunately, these proposals still 
remain on paper only—not by a step has their accomplishment 
since been advanced. Impressed by this fact the Executive 
of the Liverpool Council recently adopted unanimously the 
following resolution :— 

“The Liverpool Executive of the Temperance Council of the 

Christian Churches, unable to see any prospect of obtaining 
the principal reforms specified in the ‘ Nine Points,’ especially 
that of Local Option, until the question of compensation is 
dealt with in a way to remove it as a barrier to progress, feel 
constrained to express their conviction as to the necessity of 
this fact being recognized. The Executive further believe that 
so long as the common sale of intoxicating drink remains in 
private hands no material remedy will be found for the dangers 
and mischiefs of the traffic, and they are therefore of opinion 
that the additional option of ‘Public Control’ should be 
included in any Local Option arrangements.” 
Amongst the members of the Council who have given their 
support to this resolution are the Lord Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Catholic Archbishop, the Rector of Liverpool, the Archdeacons 
of Liverpool and Warrington, the Director of Education, and 
other influential clergymen and laymen. 

The significance of the resolution will, I think, be recognized, 
coming from the quarter it does, in that (a) acknowledgment 
is made of the necessity of facing the compensation problem 
if any early and real progress is to be secured, whilst (b) the 
view is definitely expressed that there should be included in 
any local Option scheme the option of “ Public Control ” 
(under State Purchase) as an alternative to the present system 
of interested sale in all localities where the people vote for the 
continuance of the liquor traffic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool. A, Gutunrie. 





BEE WINE. 
[To ree Evrtor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—The country folks about my home in Maryland sometimes 
say that they make “ bee wine.” What it isI cannot say, but 
when I was a boy and, together with another boy, kept several 
colonies of bees, he and I learned to make a sort of Asti 
spumante from honey. As well as I remember the process, 
after the lapse of nearly forty-five years, we put a cupful of 
strained honey in a quart bottle, added a little yeast and 
enough water to fill the bottle, and then tied in the cork as a 
cork is tied in a bottle of champagne. After a few warm days 
a sweet, sparkling “ bee wine” was found inthe bottle, unless 
the pressure of the gas burst the bottle, as it did sometimes.— 
I am, Sir, &., J. HWemsitey Jounson. 
Hans Crescent Hotel, Belgravia, S.W. 1. 





[To tHe Eprtor or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on “‘ America and the Drink Question,” 
which appeared in the issue of August 27th, the writer men- 
tions a concoction known as “ bee wine,” and inquires whether 
any of his readers could throw any light on the subject. An 
acquaintance of mine is the owner of some of these so-called 
“bees,” and I have seen them at work. 

One places the “ bees” in a jar containing a little golden 
syrup at the bottom and fills it up with water, and adds a 
dessertspoonful of white sugar every day; and in about ten 
days the water has become cloudy and fermented, and when 
flavoured with some species of fruit makes delicious wine. 

The “ bees ” are small white things which have a soft, woolly 
appearance. The greater part of them collect at the bottom 





of the jar and the remainder float on top. Very frequently 
one will be seen rising from the bottom of the jar or descend- 
ing from the top. When the “ bees” have been at work for 
some time and more sugar is added, the water in the jar 
bubbles up like a glass of soda water. What the “bees” are 
and how the wine is made I do not know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Avoca, Alverstoke, Hants. M. R. Warkrys. 





[To THe Epitor or re “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Having read your article in the Spectator of August 27th 
referring to the “bee wine” which is beeoming popular in 
England, I am sending you such information as I have gleaned 
from observation and inquiry among those who keep it. The 
propagators of the “ wine” are sometimes called “ holy bees.” 
They are, to look at, very like lumps of tapioca floating in 
the wine. They are said to come from Palestine, and are called 
* holy bees,” because once a week they sink to the bottom of the 
jars and cease to work. It is true that they multiply rapidly, 
and must be divided constantly, or they would undoubtedly 
overcrowd the jars. They are, I believe, a form of fungus, for 
if the liquid is not poured off and renewed about once a fort- 
night they become covered with a kind of mildew. They must 
be fed on a teaspoonful of sugar once a week, and when working 
bubbles can be seen rising from them to the surface of the 
water. I am told that the wine is highly intoxicating —I am, 
Sir, &., KATHLEEN COLLES. 
Innisfail, 16 Perryfield Road, Crawley, Sussex. 





THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(To tue Epiton or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your plea (Spectator, August 27th) for overhauling the 
whole administrative machine is unanswerable. It applies 
mainly, if not wholly, to national services, and I wish to put 
ia a plea for a similar overhaul of the local machine. Salaries 
have been increased and officials multiplied until—in spite of 
the enormous subsidies received by local authorities from tho 
taxes we pay into the Exchequer—our half-year’s rates have 
risen from $s. in the £ in 1918 to 7s. 8d. in the current half- 
year. That is, I submit, a sufficient reason for overhaul. Let 
me give an instance of waste that has recently come to light. 
Formerly the preparation of lists of Parliamentary voters was 
arranged partly by overseers of parishes and partly by county 
clerks, each of whom employed a printer for his part: thus type 
was set up twice for the same job. The attention of the county 
clerk having been called to the waste that was going on and 
a direct refusal to consider the matter having been received, 
it was submitted to the Local Government Board. They took 
charge of this work in 1918, and on June 13th last the Home 
Secretary stated in the House of Commons that changes made 
had reduced the total annual cost by £500,000. Economic 
reform will never come without co-operation between the 
various local bodies and their officers, and experience shows 
that co-operation cannot be expected to originate from within. 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. Wuson. 
Vale Court, Colerne, Chippenham. 





MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Re the article in your issue of August 18th, a temporary 
illness has prevented me from submitting my reply until now. 
I hope you will not think it too late for insertion. The increase 
in the staff of the Exchanges is due mainly to the deferred cycle 
of unemployment, which is a direct result of the war. This 
inflation is purely temporary. In Selby eleven officers, i.e., 
three permanent and eight temporary, have dealt with about 
1,500 unemployed workers. The employment of the latter 
officers is subject to termination by one week’s notice, and, 
following the settlement of the coal dispute, four of these have 
been discharged. At the present time seven officers are dealing 
with about 1,000 unemployed workpeople. I cite the case of 
Selby merely as an indication of what is happening in other 
parts of the country. The Exchanges or the Unemployment 
Insurance are not perfect since both are administered by 
human beings. The Unemployment Fund stood at over 
£20,000,000 in the early part of last year—that is to say, during 
the first nine years after the setting up of the fund this sum 
was accumulated through the administration of the Exchanges, 
when approximately only 25 per cent, of the industrial popu- 
lation were insurable. The Amending Act of 1920, generally 
speaking, extended unemployment insurance to all workers who 
were insured under the Health Insurance, and the scale of 
contributions and benefits, I believe, was actuarily assessed 
on a basis of 9 per cent. of unemployment. In June, 1921, 
23 per cent. of the working classes were unemployed, a per- 
centage unprecedented in the recorded industrial history of 
this country. The Act of 1921 was necessary to meet this 
unforeseen contingency. You state that the “ fund in practice 
often prevents employers from getting the labour they 
require.” Surely that is not so, as every applicant for benefit 
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is required to prove, to the satisfaction of the local Employ- 
ment Committee, that he is seeking work. You also state that 
“if the country wanted doles there would be far more money 
available for them if they were paid by relieving officers.” 
Evidently the people prefer unemployment benefit without the 
stigma of charity, If the fund was administered by relieving 
officers that staff would have to be enormously increased to 
relieve over 2,000,000 applicants. The money borrowed from the 
Treasury to meet the present emergency is repayable from the 
Unemployment Fund. The administrative expenses do not 
appear to be excessive considering the high cost of living, the 
numbers unemployed, and that thousands have not been able 
to obtain work of any kind for nearly a year. 

If the London employers—timber merchants—requiring half 
a dozen men had used their Labour Exchange to obtain them 
probably they would not have found their works besieged by 
2,000 or 3,000 unemployed, and with such a disastrous result. 
As a fifty years’ weekly reader of the Spectator, I very heartily 
endorse all your efforts to curb and wipe out wherever possible 
—and in many instances it is possible—the needless extrava- 
gance of this Government. The war (military) of course 
(unavoidably) accounts for very much unemployment, and so 
does industrial war—coal, engineers’, joiners’, &c., strikes.— 
I am Sir, &c., Marx Scorr 


(Chairman, Selby and Howden District Labour Exchange 
nemployment Cominittee). 


Micklegate House, Selby. 





A MARITIME QUERY, 
(To Tae Epitor or rue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sirn,—The United States during the war made great efforts to 
increase her number of merchant ships, and helped the Allies 
in so doing. She is now trying to continue the use of such 
vessels in commerce, but by her peace with Germany she will 
soon be faced with the unpleasant situation that her crews 
(among the best paid in the world) will find themselves along- 
side of vessels in American ports manned by German crews, 
who, owing to their exchange, would now be among the worst 
paid in the world. I have consulted a well-known publicist in 
New York on this question, and he writes to me as follows :— 

“Vessels sailing under the American flag cannot, of course, 
have German crews, but there is nothing to prevent Americans 
investing in German companies sailing under the German flag. 
These German companies operate entirely under the German 
law, and would have German personnel, and would be con- 
trolled by German capital. The American minority interest 
would in no way affect their status when trading to American 
ports. Our sailors’ associations would almost surely have 
something to say about it. but I am afraid this something 
would be entirely without effect.” 
Tt is not a pleasing outlook for American sailors.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Laxprear Lvcas. 

101 Piccadilly. 





MAURICE JOLY AND THE JEWS. 
(To tae Eprror or ree * Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—My knowledge of the book called The Jewish Peril is 
practically limited to the reading of a few reviews of it in 
periodical publications, but I may say that it is a great 
mistake to drag in the name of the Frenchman Maurice Joly 
as an enemy of the Jewish people. He had certainly no love 
for Napoleon III. and the Bonapartist party in France, but 
otherwise a more tolerant man never lived. Maurice Joly was 
a very intimate friend of my father, the late Victor de 
Ternant, who often told me that the “ Montesquieu-Machia- 
velli”’ book was revised and largely rewritten for publication 
hy Jules Janin, of the Journal des Débats, and was issued at 
the expense of a wealthy German-Jewish banker in Switzer- 
land, There was also a question of an English translation by 
Blanchard Jerrold (who made some progress with his work) 
for the now extinct firm of David Bogue, but the project was 
subsequently abandoned.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW DE TeRNANr. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 





“A SUGGESTIONS BOX.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraron.’’) 
Sir,—The Spectator, conducted in the public school spirit, will 
rejoice in the following. According to the Press, all ranks in 
the Army are being asked for suggestions for economy in Army 
administration. I read in the Daily Chronicle of Saturday, 
August 20th, the Order issued by Lord Cavan in which sugges- 
tions were invited from “all ranks from the lowest to the 
highest.”” The old rule that communications with general 
officers must pass through the commanding officer of a unit 
has been allowed for this purpose and during a stated period 
(up to October 15th) to lapse. You may remember that you 


published a letter from me (Spectator, January 6th, 1917) advo- 
cating that a “ Suggestions Box ’”’ should be established in the 
A private 


Army, euch as existe in many industrial firms. 








soldier may well get “ windy” at the idea of making private 
suggestions or complaints through the old channels, but a 
method of making suggestions for which the soldier actual] 
gets credit if his partioular suggestion is adopted is another 
matter altogether. Both the spirit and the method are new 
thanks to Lord Cavan, and I am sure you will be interested 
in them, particularly as you published my letter more than 
four years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., Prtvare, R.A.M.C 

We hope the plan will be a success, especially as we exp ressed 
our doubt four years ago.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





POETICAL SALADS. 
[To tHe Eptror or rue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—In the early romances of William Morris the device o{ 
a French refrain in an English poem is used three times :< 
(1) In “ Sir Giles’ War-song,” e.g., 
“The clink of arms is good to hear, 
The flap of pennons fair to see: 
Ho! Ie there any will ride with me, 
Sir Giles le bon des barriéres.” i 
(2) In the “ Eve of Crecy,” e.9., 
“ Gold on her head and gold on her feet 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet, 
Ah! Qu’elle est belle La Marguerite.” 
(3) In the “Gilliflower of Gold,” where the effect is rery 
inspiriting, e.g., 
“A golden gilliflower to-day. 
I wore upon my helm alway 
And won the prize of this tourney, 
Hah! Hah! La belle jaune giroflée, 


Crash! How the swords met! ‘Giroflée’! 
The fierce tune in my helm would play, 
‘La belle! La belle jaune giroflée! ’ 
Hah! Hah! La belle jaune giroflée.” 
Lindsay Gordon’s “ Credat Judaeus Apella” has already been 
noticed by the writer of the article, but he does not mention 
the half-English, half-Latin burial chant by the monks at the 
end of “ Ashtaroth.” I can quote from memory only—a 
Nigerian library is necessarily limited—but it begins, I think :— 
“Earth to earth, and dust to dust, 
Ashes unto ashes go. 
Judge not; he that judgeth just, 
Judgeth merciful also. 
Earthly penitence has fled, 
Earthly sin has ceased to be; 
Pile the sods on heart and head, 
Miserere, Domine. 
Hominum et Angelorum 
Dominum precamur te 
Ut immemor sis malorum; 
Miserere, Domine.” 
Lastly, though this is perhaps hardly analogous, the use of 
Greek words in an English setting gave Browning the chance 
for one of his typically daring rhymes in “‘ The Grammarian’s 
Funeral ” :— 
“He settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based Oun, 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Nigeria, August 1st. 
[Newman also worked Latin prayers into the metre of his 
“Dream of Gerontius.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 


 Tavaga.” 





MICE AND CANCER. 
{To tne Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—At the Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference, held in Bath, 
there were some interesting and appalling figures shown as to 
the destruction done by rats and mice, and suggestions how to 
reduce these pests were offered. We all know the danger of 
disease being carried by rats, but have we ever realized the 
greater danger of cancer germs being conveyed by mice? If all 
householders knew this risk they would do something to reduce 
the number of these seemingly innocent creatures, who are more 
subject to this disease than any other animal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast. 8. C. 





THE ARCTIC TERN. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of August 27th as to the tameness 
of the common tern brings to my mind the even greater boldness 
of the Arctic tern, especially on the nesting grounds. When 
fishing in Iceland some years ago I went out with ponies to 
some river islands which Arctic terns used as a nesting site. 
The birds one after another with loud cries swooped down on 
my head, striking it with considerable force. As I was only 
wearing a cap, the position hecame unbearable. Not only 50, 
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‘put the ponies were attacked in like manner until they became 
very restless, and Icelandic ponies will stand a good deal. We 
had temporarily to leave the island. When visiting the nesting 
grounds of our common tern they have frequently threatened 
to attack my head, but always stopped short a few yards above 
the head without actually striking. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Atholl Palace, Pitlochry. C. Barney Smrra. 





OYSTER CATCHER V. HERON. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specratos.’’] 
§mr,—Mr. Geo. E. Low’s letter “ A Fearless Tern ” in your issue 
of August 27th reminds me of an interesting incident which 
I witnessed when fishing on the South Esk, Forfarshire, last 
June. A mile or two below Clova the river winds between small 
wooded cliffs, now on one side, now on the other, and partly 
surrounds large meadows of rough tufts of grass. On reaching 
one of the bends I generally disturbed a heron and always a 
pair of oyster catchers. The latter seemed to consider the 
meadow as their private property, flying over one with 
indignant remonstrances, Usually the heron flopped up from 
the water, pitched and turned from side to side, and then 
disappeared over the trees on the other side, but on one occa- 
sion it started to fly across the wide, flat meadow to another 
wooded bend of the river below. Directly the oyster catchers 
caught sight of it they left off scolding me, and went screaming 
after the heron, and one of them chased it right round the 
meadow, often getting within a yard or two of the big bird, 
which dodged about and finally came back and disappeared 
over the trees, fairly driven away. One wonders if an oyster 
catcher ever caught an oyster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. Marstox. 
Surrey Lodge, 160 Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 





BADGERS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of August 27th a 
correspondent expresses surprise at a statement in my recent 
article to the effect that a badger may be killed by a single 
blow across the bridge of the nose—its most sensitive part. I 
can quite imagine the coal-hammer incident that the writer 
(Mr. H. A. Parker) describes, having myself seen a badger take 
several blows from a crow-bar, swung by a powerful man, 
without turning a hair. I shudder still at that recollection. 
The man aimed his blows too high upon the animal’s skull, as 
was doubtless the case in the instance given by Mr. Parker. 
On the other hand, I remember a “grey” being killed (acci- 
dentally) by a comparatively light stroke from an ordinary 
walking-stick. On this occasion the striker’s sole purpose was 
to head the badger off an open earth which the poor brave 
beast was making determined efforts to enter. I have known 
two or three old badger-diggers who were expert at dispatching 
their captives by this method, but some anatomical knowledge 
of the animal is necessary to do it satisfactorily.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Doveias Gorpon. 
Talaton, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
le in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In euch instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Lditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any artiole, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rafection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 








POETRY. 
—p»———. 
MUSIC’S ECHO. 
In my ears it grew, 
Sounds of joyous laughter, 
Echo of plunging rivers 
Flying a rainbow after, 
And long-breathed notes 
Of wind through deep caves, 
With singing of bent pines 
When the torn west raves, 
And those long trembling chords 
Of falling waves; 
Of all these it grew 
Then sighed, as a willow 
That air and water laves. 





And a likeness was wrought 

That cleared as I gazed. 
Of Jonathan a look I caught 

Who died in his spring ; 
Solomon, his brow so wide, 

Beard heavy, tawny hands, 
Solomon in his pride ; 

And Hector who ‘neath Troy~ 
Ev’n Hector—had died ; 

And Roland who to Echo’s 
Far, fainter horn replied ; 

And the Blaek Prince that Réveiile, 
Réveille/ cried ; 

And Sidney with grave Honour 
Stooped at his side; 

And Wolfe, lonely and beautiful 
Yet, as he died; 

And Nelson, azure bright, 

With stars and beams bedight . 6 »¢ 


A music, a brightness, 
Grew upon the air, 
Shape plain as mountain's crest, 
Sound like seamew’s clear; 
Came it whence? and passed 
Whither—ana Why ? 
Fading, brightening, changing 
Like a cloud in the sky. 
Even as dreams shine 
When stares a child upon 
Marvels no elder knows, 
So splendour shone; 
And even so my lids 
Drooped that I might stay 
Awhile the shape of first delight 
Upon the breast of day. 
JoHN FREEMAN. 
[As the exact intention of Mr. Freeman’s poem did not seem 
to me quite certain, either from content or title, he was asked 
whether it depicted the series of images called up in the poet’s 
mind by hearing a particular piece of instrumental music. He 
said that this interpretation was the correct one.—The PoETRY 
Ep1Tor.] 








MUSI 
C, 
MUSIC AND DRAMA AT GLASTONBURY. 

Ir appears that the labours of the Festival School at Glastonbury 
are now to be brought to an end, and the performances which 
have just taken place will in all probability be the last of a 
remarkable series. But the school is not dead, and its work 
is to begin again shortly in Bristol. It has seemed for some 
time past that the prospect of collecting together a sufficient 
body of pupils was not possible in so small and so inaccessible 
a place, therefore it is wise that the valuable experience which 
has been gained should be transferred to a place where it will 
be easier to make use of it. It is impossible from the artistic 
point of view to regret that this school was started away by 
itself in the little Somerset town which overflows with history, 
poetry, and legend, as well as with natural beauty of a kind 
peculiar to itself. To have raised this particular plant in the 
surroundings of a big town would perhaps have been as impossible 
as would have been its further development in its present circum- 
stances. A larger stage, a bigger company of actors and singers, 
and above all an orchestra are now needed, and it is to be hoped 
sincerely that they will all be forthcoming to help on the new 
departure. 

The performances this year have been on a smaller scale than 
formerly, and no large work has been produced. Indeed, 
this year the interest has been more in the stage production 
than in the works themselves. Take, for instance, The Death of 
Columbine, the words by a local author and the music by Mr. 
Boughton. In this short piece our old and hard worked friends, 
Harlequin and Co., who ought to have had decent burial ages 
ago, are dragged out and made to dance most absurdly on 
Glastonbury Tor. Neither words nor music are of any interest, 
but the stage picture was one of quite extraordinary beauty. 
This, it is needless tosay, was due to the faultless sense of colour 
both of costume and back-cloth which we have come to regard 
as certain in the work of ‘ Christina Walshe ” (Mrs. Boughton), 
whose abilities have now been recognized in Paris. Never 
has this artist done anything better than the idealized land- 
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scape with the Tor which makes the background to the 
scene. It is treated with such boldness and formality combined, 
that it is in perfect harmony with the fantastic costumes of the 
actors. Another brilliant success by the same lady was the setting 
of a new play by Mrs. Josephine Baretti, Al Fools’ Day, for which 
Mr. Clive Carey has written the music. This is a brilliant 
scherzo in the modern idiom—especially the music. The king 
in a pique gives over the crown and sceptre to the fool, and 
continues the real work of governing quietly in the background. 
The queen, because the king has forgotten to give her a birth- 
day present, falls in love with the fool, and he, being of an 
inquiring mind, tests his new acquisitions and finds them all 
shoddy and easily broken; nothing but his own bauble stands 
the test, at least till the clock strikes and All Fools’ Day is over. 
The satire is keen and whimsical and the music adequate, while 
the acting of the fool (Mr. W. Johnstone-Douglas) was perfectly 
delightful. Again, the dresses were a feast of colour and form, 
and the background—this time screens—with its post-impres- 
sionist fruits and flowers, gave just the right air of brilliant 
absurdity, though perhaps the part of the design suggestive of 
gigantic white ninepins was a little too assertive. After a per- 
formance of such originality carried through with such spirit 
and with so vivacious a setting, it was a sad bump with which we 
were let down, and on to a very hard floor, by the performance 
of an Irish (alleged) comedy called Spreading the News, by 
Lady Gregory. Why anyone should have been so ill-advised as 
to rake up such a poor piece of work it is impossible to imagine. 
It has no wit and no drama in it, and its obviously laboured 
jokes and situations produce nothing but depression, and when 
the magistrate is about to let off his catchword for the 
nh time it is impossible to say how many times he let it off— 
one feels that anything from eggs to cabbages would be justified, 
not for the actor but for the author. 

Taste about dancing varies as much as it does about other 
things. We were confronted with two styles, one consisting in 
the slow waving of the arms and the other approaching physical 
jerks; both styles, if undiluted, become monotonous. 

As well as these stage performances there was music of the 
concert kind. A new Sonata for piano and violin by Mr. 
Boughton proved to be a work of a straightforward and vigorous 
kind with strong rhythms and marked tunes. In it were 
orthodox first and second subjects, making it casy and pleasant 
to follow at a first hearing. Indeed, the construction of the first 
and second movements strongly recalled Brahms. More indi- 
vidual were the same composer’s set of songs; these were 
charmingly sung by Miss Kathleen Davis, and the string quartett 
accompaniment led by Miss Avice Sealey was a delightful 
feature of the work, proving how much more beautiful is a 
stringed accompaniment than cne on a piano. The music 
of the festival was all English, and as representing the 
ancients string music by Byrd and Purcell was heard. A fantasy 
by the former was of great beauty and distinction, while the 
suite by the latter showed what has of late been too often 
demonstrated—how competent and how dull English music 
can be. 

The closing of the school at Glastonbury is in no sense to be 
taken as a sign of failure. It brought into a small country place 
a level of artistic production of a remarkable height. All 
who believe that art to flourish really and truly must be dispersed 
and not concentrated in capital cities will rejoice that the new 
home of the school is to be local, though within reach of 
the resources which make music drama possible alike for 
performers and audiences. H. 8. 











BOOKS. 
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KING EDWARD’S HORSE.* 

CotonEL Lronnut James’s History of King Edward’s Horse 
contains an important lesson. This regiment is the kind of 
irregular body which has normally been frowned upon by the 
War Office; yet, in spite of much opposition, some ridicule, 
and occasional fiascos in the early days, the regiment made 
good in the war and received its crown of merit at Vieille 
Chapelle when it fought like a veteran regiment and received 
praise as high as was earned by anybody. The accounts written 
by various hands of what King Edward’s Horse did in France 





* The History of King Edward's Horse. YVdlited by Lieut.-Colonel Lionel 
James, D.S.O. With a Foreword by General the Hon. Sir Herbert A, Lawrence, 
K.C.B. London: Sifton, Praed, and Co, [25s. net.] 








and Italy are good reading, and will be a precious souvenir 
for members of the regiment. But we do not wish to deal] with 
these ; we want rather to look at the origins and development 
of the regiment and extract their meaning. 

Tt has been.a habit of the War Office—at least, it was go 
before the war, though it would be difficult to say what the 
state of feeling is now—to regard irregular bodies, Volunteers, 
Territorials, and so forth, as scarcely fighting men. The heads 
of those who gave “ full time service” alone were counted for 
serious purposes. It may be that this habit, if it has not dis. 
appeared, will disappear in future when the General Staf 
calls to mind the tremendous effort in the war which laid the 
energies of the whole civilian youth of the nation under con- 
tribution and found that that youth did not fail at any point. 

Let us take as an example of the old War Office way of 
thinking the treatment of the Volunteers—the Volunteers 
who grew out of the Volunteer Training Corps—during the 
war. These Volunteers were mostly men over military age, 
Those under military age who were allowed to join were by 
no means embusqués, but were men who were needed at home 
provisionally in their civil capacities or were waiting to be 
called up and in the meantime were allowed to train with the 
Volunteers. A large proportion of the Volunteers over military 
age were men who had served as Volunteors a considerable part of 
their lives; they knew a good deal about drill, and many of 
them were trained rifle shots. At the beginning of the war 
there was a possibility that Germany would attempt a raid 
on the British coasts. The danger may havo been exaggerated, 
but it is certain that the War Office believed in it sufficiently 
(whatever the Admiralty may have thought) to keep a number 
of defensive troops at home. This was where the Volunteers 
obviously might have come in. In their enthusiasm they bought 
their own uniforms and rifles, paid the expenses of their training 
camps, and also their expenses when they went to dig trenches 
round about London. If they had been called upon in an 
emergency to rush to the coast, they would, of course, have 
sacrificed everything and given up their whole time to the 
job—that was what they were training themselves for. Never- 
theless, the War Office poured cold water upon them copiously. 
They were often spoken of—through some extraordinarily 
stupid misunderstanding—as people who were preventing 
recruiting. 

There was a story that one company drilling somewhere 
on a village green was dispersed by the police as a tumultuous 
assembly. So things went on. Later in the war, when the 
Volunteers, entirely by their own efforts and out of their own 
enthusiasm, had enormously grown in numbers, Sir John French 
reviewed the London regiments in Hyde Park. Gradually 
the feeling asserted itself that the Volunteers were part of the 
great national effort and ought to be encouraged. So in the 
end the War Office actively made love to them, presented 
them with uniforms and rifles, paid their expenses when they 
went to dig trenches, provided special opportunities of several] 
weeks’ training, and detailed them for anti-aircraft jobs. But 
by the time all this came about the Battle of Jutland was already 
a thing of the past, and there was no reasonable danger of a 
raid on our coasts. The danger then was not that we should 
be raided, but that the country would be starved into submission 
by the German submarines. The true job for the Volunteers, 
then, one would have thought, was to produce food. They 
were mobile forces trained to the word of command and could 
have been used either to dig the land and plant potatoes and 
various root crops or to help in the loading and unloading of 
supplies, since transport arrangements were notoriously in- 
adequate. Unfortunately, the War Oifice, having at last come 
to regard the Voluntcers as soldiers, could not divest itself of 
that idea, and went on training them as soldiers right to the 
end, although it had no really serious military duty to assign 
to them! This is surely a record of how not to do things, 
of how to thwart and kill patriotism. 

Fortunately for King Edward’s Horse, it surmounted all the 
obstacles put in its way by the kind of War Office spirit we have 
described, and came out as an excellent fighting force. If we 
were to pick out one reason above all others why it was able 
to do this, we should put our finger on the great interest taken 
in the regiment from its beginning by the Royal Family. 1t 
was first known as the King’s Colonials, and the title King 
Edward’s Horse was not given to it till later. But in both titles 
the sanction and appreciation of the Sovereign were implied. 
On various occasions on which there were public ceremonies 
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jn honour of the Dominions the regiment was called out to do 

guard duties, and with this prestige it was enabled to carry on 

against its enemies. Many distinguished names are connected 
with it. For some years the regiment was commanded by 

Sir Herbert Lawrence, and his wisdom can easily be traced 

in its development, though he had little to do with it during 

the war as he was destined for a much highor post. There 
js no more romantic personal history in the war than that of 

Sir Herbert Lawrence, who left his office in the City. to become 

a soldier again and ended up by being Lord Haig’s Chief of 

Staff and the officer primarily responsible for the brilliant 

movements which ended in the great British victory. 

Colonel James, who commanded the regimont during the 
greater part of its time at the front, is one of the most experienced 
of all war correspondents. There can hardly have been a 
first-class war during his active lifetime which he has not seen. 
Those who have read his stories, and.above all his account of 
the guerrilla part of the Boor War in On the Heels of de Wet, will 
not need to be told that no vivid or picturesque incident escapes 
his notice. Another colonel who had commanded the regiment 
was Colonel Sandeman. Colonel James says of him :— 

“Major Sandeman hed been considered, when ho was 
Adjutant of the 17th Lancers, as one of the smartest Cavalry 
officers in the British service. Not only was he a. stern 
disciplinarian, but he had that heaven-sent gift, so raro in 
the British character, of being an arresting instructor. It 
was for this great quality that Colcnel Lawrence had induced 
him to come into the Regiment, and from the day Major 
Sandeman joined the Regiment, his personal tuition and the 
engaging magnetism of his personality, took it forward on 
the high road to efficiency, as far as military efficiency can 
be found within the limits of a second line training scheme. 
It fell to Major Sandeman’s lot to mobilize the Regiment for 
war in 1914. How much tho Regiment owes to his example 
end influence is perhaps little known. Good traditions, 
however, live long; heave a longer life even than bad traditions. 
To its good traditions the King’s Colonials, and King Edward's 
Horse can look, without gainsay, to the influence that the 
little knot of ex-17th Lancer officers, perhaps often unconsciously, 
had over all ranks in the early days of the regimental existence.” 
Colonel Fortescue was another of the officers from the 
17th Lancers to whom the regiment owes a great deal. 

The regiment had its origin in 1900 when Mr. Hamilton, 
of the Colonial Club in London, conceived the idea of a regiment 
reproducing in military terms the spirit of the club. Nobody 
who was not in some sense a Colonial was eligible. A man might 
live in London but he must have some connexion either with 
the Colonics or, as in the case of Colonel James himself, with 
India. Some of the Colonials, having spent all their lives in 
London, could not ride and had to bo taught. But inventive 
brains were behind the movement. Means and places for training 
were found, and in the matter of recruiting, the leaders, who 
were not afraid to be unconventional, foreshadowed the publicity 
recruiting campaign of the war. In the early days of training 
there were some “ unfortunate incidents,” grotesquely amusing, 
owing to the want of discipline. In 1904 the War Office swooped 
down on the regiment and wanted to modify its very irregular 
position. It was to become the “4th County of London 
(King’s Colonials) Imperial Yeomanry.” The attempt failed. 
But another attempt was made later when the War Office 
wanted to treat the regiment as a Territorial unit established 
in London. When the regiment called attention to its peculiar 
nature and appealed on that ground to have peculiar treatment, 
the War Office replied that the regiment could have special 
treatment if it undertook “special obligations of service.” 
After much negotiation the regiment—partly, we may believe, 
owing to the arguments of the Royal Family who wished to 
encourage the Colonial idea—was divorced from the adminis- 
tration of the County of London Territorial Force Association 

and was placed under an Association of its own. The Chairman 
of this Association was Lord Stamfordham, then Private 
Secretary to the Prince of Wales, now King George. Another 
milestone in the progress of the regiment was when the Colonial 
Premiers agreed to accept service in the regiment as the 
equivalent of compulsory training, 

As an epilogue let us quote the tribute offered to the regiment 
by Lord Horne, the Commander of the First Army in 
France after Vieille Chapelle, for it is a complete justification 
of the long struggle of the regiment for its principles and its 
separate existence :— 

“TI wish to offer to Lieutenant-Colonel James and all ranks 
of Ist King Edward’s Horse my very high appreciation of the 
skill, gallantry and determination with which the defence of 
the Vieille Chapelle, Huits Maisons, and Fosse bridgeheads was 








conducted. The attendant circumstances rendered the opera- 
tion @ most difficult one, and the fact that. the regiment held 
on to these important positions under such trying circumstances 
for so long a period, had a most important effect upon the 
result of the battle. I offer my sincere congratulations and 
thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel James and all ranks of lst King 
Edward's Horse.’ ”’ 





AN INTERNATIONAL COURT.* 
Tue first Assembly of the League of Nations, at Geneva last 
December, adopted a statute establishing a Permanent Court 
of International Justice and defining its powers, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant. As soon as a majority of the 
members of the League have ratified this decision, the Court 
will come into existence; Great Britain has now sanctioned the 
scheme, and it may be assumed that the Court will scon be 
fully constituted. In view of the great importance of this 
measure, we may call attention to the substantial Grey Book— 
just issued by the League—recording in detail the action taken 
by the Council and the Assembly and the debates in which the 
draft statute was amended. We feel bound to say that tho 
League of Nations is not to be congratulated on its publication 
department, which may be likened for its lack of enterprise to 
the old Local Government Board. This massive folio, for 
example, consists of the minutes of various bodies—Council, 
Assembly, Assembly Committee, and Assembly Sub-Committee 
—with other papers, lumped together pell-mell. There is a 
bare list of them at the beginning, but no attempt has been 
made to supply a précis, as in the ordinary Foreign Office Piue- 
books, and there is no index. The reader is left to work through 
the documents for himself, marvelling at the endless repetitions 
end at the waste of paper and print. The documents are given 
in English and in French, on opposite pages. We are sorry to 
find that the English text is not trustworthy. There has been 
an outcry in France against the suggestion that English shouid 
be used at the coming Washington Conference, or, at: any rate, 
that French should not be the sole language used to record 
the decisions. After examining this Grey Book, we are inclined 
to believe in the bilingual text, because the French version 
enables us to check the errors of the English version. On p. 73, 
for instance, the sense of an amendment is reversed by a mis- 
translation of the French; the mover wanted to insert two 
new articles in the statute, but he is represented as asking that 
the two articles of the original draft should be substituted for 
his own. Presumably there is no editorial staff at Geneva, 
or at least no editor with a good knowledge of both French and 
English. But the League of Nations ought to set a good example 
in these matters. Its publications ought to be lucid and accurate. 


Nevertheless, it is worth while to plod through this undigested 
mass of documents, for the International Court opens a new 
era in modern history and its functions need to be understood. 
At The Hague in 1907 the nations agreed that such a court 
was desirable, but they could not agree on any method of 
appointing the judges. They set up what was called a Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration; this, however, is no more than 
a list of reputable jurists, nominated by their respective countries, 
from whom Governments concerned in a dispute may, if they 
please, select a number of arbitrators. The new court will be 
a body of judges, sitting in the Palace of Peace at The Hague. 
The eleven judges and four deputy judges will be elected for 
a term of nine years, and may be re-elected. They will be 
paid substantial salaries, free from any national Income Tax. 
Whenever a case is submitted to the court, the judges will be 
prepared to deal with it forthwith, as in an ordinary tribunal. 
The method of election is ingenious. The groups of qualified 
persons in the several States who nominate jurists for The 
Hague Court of Arbitration are to nominate judges for the 
International Court ; each group may nominate four persons, not 
more than two of whom may be of the same nationality as the 
nominators. An alphabetical list of the nominations will then 
be made, and the Assembly and the Council, acting indepen- 
dently, will proceed to elect fifteen judges from the list. Each 
successful candidate must obtain an absolute majority of votes 
both in the Assembly and in the Council. If this condition is 
not fulfilled and there are vacancies, a second and, if necessary, 
a third meeting must be held to choose the remaining judges. 
When the Council and Assembly fail to agree on the candidates, 
the judges already elected may co-opt their colleagues. It is 
provided that if two judges of the same nationality are elected 
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by the Council and Assembly, the elder of them alone shall 
be appointed ; the object of this rule is to prevent any nation 
from acquiring undue influence over the Court. Further, the 
ordinary judges, though not the deputy judges, may not exercise 
any political or administrative functions during their term of 
office, nor may they act as agent, counsel, or advocate in any 
case of an international nature. “‘A member of the Court 
cannot be dismissed unless, in the unanimous opinion of the 
other members, he has ceased to fulfil the required conditions.” 
It is laid down that the eleven judges must sit, whenever possible, 
but the quorum is to be nine. Labour cases and cases relating 
to transit and communications will be heard by special chambers 
of five judges, with technical assessors. If in a dispute between 
two States, one has a subject on the bench, the other may 
choose a judge of its own nationality from among the deputy 
judges, if there is one, or may select a judge, preferably from 
among the persons already nominated as candidates. It is 
improbable, we should think, that States will take advantage 
of this provision, which was introduced, no doubt, to give 
confidence to suspicious litigants. 

The International Court will decide “all cases which the 

parties refer to it, and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force.’ The parties need not be 
members of the League. The Court will apply international 
conventions, international custom, “the general principles of 
law recognized by civilized nations,” and judgments and the 
teaching of highly qualified publicists. But a decision, though 
final, “‘ has no binding force except between the parties and 
in respect of that particular case.” It will take time to formulate 
an international code, and the Allies were unwilling either to 
saddle the new Court in such a task at the outset or to restrict 
lt to what Mr. Balfour described as “a rigid interpretation of 
what may be an antiquated system,” as international lew is 
in a state of flux. There was a large body of opinion, especially 
among the States of Latin America, in favour of compulsory 
lurisdiction—that is, the Court would be able to take up a case 
whether both parties agreed or not. But the older and wiser 
States, including Great Britain, France, and Switzerland, 
Jemurred, and it was left to the several States ratifying the 
statute to sign, if they pleased, an additional protocol accepting 
the jurisdiction of the Court in disputes about international 
engagements. It may be observed, however, that the practical 
value of this protocol is not great. M. Bourgeois, the veteran 
advocate of arbitration, reminded the Assembly that the Covenant 
itself required members of the League, before going to war, 
to submit their disputes, however serious, to conciliators or 
arbitrators, if not to the Court. The element of compulsion is 
inherent in membership of the League. Further, certain classes 
of disputes must, under the Covenant, be settled by the Court. 
When the Court has gained experience and prestige, it will 
doubtless be asked, as a matter of course, to deal with other 
classes of disputes. The impatient people at Geneva who 
lamented the incompleteness of the scheme forgot that their 
main business was to set up the Court by general consent and 
get it to work; the League may easily endow the Court with 
fresh powers when it has proved itself worthy to use them. 
The enforcement of the Court’s decisions is not mentioned in 
the statute. It is tacitly assumed that the party found to 
be in the wrong will make amends. The moral suasion of 
public opinion is to give effect to the judgment. M. Bourgeois, 
with characteristic enthusiasm, said :— 

“On the day when the Court of Justice opens and the President, 
in the first dispute submitted to it, pronounces the words 
expressing the legal will of the representatives of all the free 
nations, do you not believe that his voice will re-echo to the 
confines of the world? For the first time a tribunal will have 
arisen, independent, free from litical considerations, with 
judges chosen under such just cod impertial conditions that no 
undue influence can affect their selection—men of the highest 
authority and reputation, whose moral standing is beyond 
dispute because of the impartial manner in which they havo 
been chosen. When such a Court begins to declare the law to 
the world, you need have no fear ; the world will understand.” 
Much will depend on the tact and wisdom of the first judges 
chosen, 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.* 
Mrvitary students have had to wait a long time for the com- 
pletion of the valuable Official History of the Russo-Japanese 
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War, the first two volumes of which appeared about 1910, 
The third volume was finished and, it seems, actually printed 
in 1914 when the outbreak of the world war induced the War 
Office to delay the publication. Readers of this maasiyo 
volume, which is now issued with a large case of excellent maps, 
will be inclined to regret that it was not made available ag 
soon as it was ready, for it would have helped to check the 
exaggerated hopes which were cherished at the outset of the 
Great War. The Russo-Japanese conflict was the first example 
of modern warfare on a large scale. Looking back on it now, 
we can see that it foreshadowed the strategic and tactical 
surprises of the European struggle. The Battle of Mukden, 
lasting three weeks, was typical of the modern action, in which 
the masses involved are so great that a swift decision is im. 
possible. It illustrated the extreme difficulty, under modern 
conditions, of outflanking the enemy or even of converting 
his retreat into a rout. Marshal Oyama’s failure to make 
Mukden a second Sedan was thought at the time to be due to 
timidity or lack of energy on the part of some of his generals, 
Recent experience has shown, however, that a resolute rearguard 
with artillery and machine-guns can hold off the most deter- 
mined pursuers. At the close of the Battle of Mukden tho 
Japanese appeared to be encircling the Russians, but they 
could not close the gap—cight miles wide—in time to prevent 
the escape of the bulk of General Kuropatkin’s forces. Tho 
long range of modern field guns makes it necessary for an 
adversary engaged in a flank movement to make a wide circuit 
and thus gives time to his opponent to retreat. Further, the 
Battle of Mukden emphasized the inefficacy of infantry attacks 
on entrenched positions. The best divisions in the Japanese 
army were launched repeatedly against the Russian centre on 
the low hills fringing the Sha-ho, and failed to make any 
impression, despite their cruel losses. The Japanese suffered 
greatly from the few Russian machine guns, but they were 
slow to realize the folly of such frontal attacks, nor did 
European generals profit by the experience of the Japanese. 
Once or twice the Japanese were able to concentrate their 
heavy artillery and blast a way for their infantry, but they 
could not move the big guns quickly over the frozen wastes 
round Mukden, and they tried vainly to save time by throwing 
the infantry against entrenched positions held by brave men. 

It is an open secret that the admirably complete and lucid 
account of the Battle of Mukden, which fills some five hundred 
pages and is illustrated from day to day in eighteen very large 
maps, was the work of Colonel Whitton, who was Secretary 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
before the war, and who is well known for his account of the 
Battle of the Marne. His comments on Mukden, written before 
August, 1914, are instructive in themselves and help one to 
realize how much has been learnt since then. He points out, 
for example, that if General Kuropatkin had had a few air 
scouts, he would not have remained from February 19th to 
February 27th, 1905, in ignorance of the fact that General 
Nogi’s army from Port Arthur, forty thousand strong, was 
concentrating on his right flank, only fifteen miles from his 
outposts. If the Russian commander had known of this 
menace to his right, he would not have detached a large force 
from that wing and sent it many miles eastward to repulse a 
feint attack on his left wing. The Ist Siberian Corps, like 
Erlon’s corps on the day of Quatre-Bras and Ligny, was thus 
condemned to a long and futile march and counter-march, 
and for the whole of a critical week was out of action. The 
potentialities of the machine gun were well shown in Manchuria. 
Again and again Japanese battalions attacking redoubts lost 
from a third to a half of their numbers, or even more, from 
machine-gun fire. But it is obvious, from the manner in which 
the author refers to such incidents, that British military authori- 
ties in 1914 were by no means convinced of the value of machine 
guns. He felt it necessary to say :— 

“ Although it may be urged that these results were largely 
due to the terrain in the east of the battlefield, which was 
peculiarly adapted to machine guns in defence, it must be 
remembered that upon ground of an entirely dissimilar nature 
machine guns had a'so played a destructive réle at the battle 
of San-de-pu.” 

Since then, the oldest general has been converted to a belief 
in the machine gun, the value of which is now perhaps 
exaggerated. It may be noted that the author criticizes the 
Japanese somewhat severely for not pressing the pursuit of 
the beaten Russians. If he were writing now, he would 
probably modify that criticism, for the Great War revealed 
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the extreme difficulty of following up a retreating foe. The 
Japanese commander-in-chief showed great daring in his plan 
of battle, for with forces inferior to those of the Russians in the 
proportion of three to four he attacked a strongly entrenched 
enemy and sought to envelop him both from the west and 
from the east. ‘The Japanese generals exhibited a high degree 
of initiative and helped one another most loyally, and their 
troops fought desperately. It may be inferred that, when the 
Japanese failed to execute movements which seem possible 
to a student of the map, it was because the troops were utterly 
exhausted by long days and nights ui marching and fighting 
on the bare plains in bitterly cold weather and could do no 
more. The Russian troops fought well, but the Russian leading 
was incredibly bad. General Kuropatkin showed a craven 
spirit at Liao-yang and the Sha-ho, as the first and second 
volumes of the work made clear, but at Mukden he tried to 
shift the responsibility for his inaction on to his subordinates, 
after making every mistake of which a commander could be 
guilty. General Rennenkampf was one of the few Russian 
generals who did their duty. We may be sure that the German 
General Staff, in planning the war, had studied the Manchurian 
campaign and counted on the gross inefficiency of the Russian 
Higher Command, which was shown from the very outset in 
East Prussia, especially at Tannenberg. In his interesting 
comments on the siege of Port Arthur the author says that 
the defence “ was a triumphant vindication of the stormproof 
permanent fort provided with a flanked deep ditch.” The 
performances of the twelve- and fifteen-inch guns at Liége, 
Namur, Maubeuge, Antwerp, and the many Russian fortresses 
which were thought to be impregnable have thrown grave 
doubt, since 1914, on the value of the permanent fort. The 
destructive power of modern heavy artillery was under- 
estimated. 

The volume includes a long and interesting account of 
Admiral Togo’s great naval victory off Tsushima, with maps 
and plans which elucidate the course of the action. The writer 
emphasizes the fact that the victory was gained entirely by 
the gun, and that the Japanese destroyers, though highly 
efficient, did very little damage with their torpedoes during 
the night attacks. Jutland taught the same lesson. The 
Russian defeat ‘‘ may fairly be ascribed to weak tactics, poor 
shooting, and faulty construction,” but the writer adds that 
the underlying cause was “lack of preparation and training 
for war in time of peace.” 





THE CHILD’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.* 

Tr religious instruction in Manchester is given on the lines laid 
down in this admirable book, the diocese is greatly to be con- 
gratulated. What Lancashire thinks to-day, England (it has 
been said) thinks to-morrow. It is to be hoped that it may be 
so in this important matter; and that 7'he Child's Knowledge 
of God should be published in a shilling edition, and be in the 
hands of all school teachers and ministers of religion, is greatly 
to be desired. For this purpose, 7s. 6d. is a prohibitive price. 

Lamentable and scandalous are strong words: but they are 
not too strong—they are scarcely strong enough—for the 
religious teaching commonly found in our elementary, our 
Sunday, and even our secondary schools :— 

“Pestalozzi says that we should give our children ‘ thinking 
love.’ Much of the love we have given them is unthinking. 
There is scarcely one of us who has not been guilty of this 
transgression at one time or another, and the tragedy still 
goes on.” 

Nowhere has our national disinclination to and incapacity for 
ideas had more disastrous results. And the more indifferent 
public opinion becomes to religion the more aggravated is the 
evil, because religious instruction falls increasingly into the 
hands of ignorant and incompetent persons. It was not always 
80. Speaking of the late Bishop Percival’s work at Clifton: 
“He rarely spoke dogmatically of the great doctrines of our 
faith as formulated in past ages by the Church,” says Canon 
Wilson; “but, along with the foundations of the Christian 
Faith, he so plainly taught the then less familiar truths of 


progressive revelation, both of God and of Nature, and of pro-- 


gressive morality and knowledge, that the doubts and difficulties 
which then, at the Universities and elsewhere, were sweeping 
young men off their feet, were to his old pupils as to himself no 
difficulties at all.” But teachers of Dr. Percival’s quality are 
few at all times, and fewer now than then. 





Mr. Grigg-Smith’s subject is, however, rather the teaching 
of religion in elementary than in secondary schools. “ There is 
great need for a Society for the Prevention of Spiritual Cruelty 
to Children,” he tells us ; and he lays down two leading principles 
for the teacher: (1) That “‘ the right matter should be taught 
at the right stage of spiritual development” ; (2) that “ what we 
teach must be true, and straight from the heart, so far as the 
Light of Truth has been given to us.” Any violation of these 
two principles “either induces spiritual indigestion in those 
taught, or engenders a similar lack of conviction to that existing 
in the heart of the teacher.” Each is a trap for souls. 

By a curious perversity, not only our nursery teaching, but 
the schemes of instruction commonly issued, whether by Diocesan 
or Local Education authorities, start from the fundamentally 
false assumption that, because the Genesis stories are placed 
at the beginning of the Bible, they should be taught first. ‘ Such 
an assumption,” says our author, “is psychologically, educa- 
tionally, and spiritually false: for not only does it engender, 
by leading the child into a mental environment totally different 
from his own, an artificial regard for Bible stories, but it involves 
the inevitable presentation to the mind of too primitive a con- 
ception of God.” The story of the sacrifice of Isaac is given as 
an example of how xot to teach religion to children. The 
impression made is that God commanded a peculiarly horrible 
and unnatural murder. “Do you think it was nice of God to 
do this?” asks the child in Helen’s Babies. The idea of a 
pious father kidnapping his unsuspecting son, pinioning him 
like a hangman, and intending to cut his throat and burn his 
corpse, “‘ belongs to a spiritual and mental environment entirely 
divorced from that of a child in a present-day English home of 
whatever class of society.” As a record of a stage in the develop- 
ment of religion, it is of great importance ; and Gunkel’s volume 
on Genesis, in the Hand-Kommentar, should be in the hands of 
every preacher. Its subject is, however, that Ritual Murder 
of which God says: ‘‘I commanded it not, neither came it 
into my mind”; and, “ they offered their sons and daughters 
unto devils, and the land was defiled with blood.”” And youth 
goes out to youth. So much is this the case that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say of many children who hear this story that, for the 
time, ‘‘ they are Isaac.” They start with him on the melancholy 
journey, climb the hill of slaughter, and shudder at the uplifted 
knife held over their throat. There are few teachers, to whom 
people speak openly, who have not known permanent alienation 
from religion due to such causes. Children are sensitive, direct, 
and often nervous: what can we expect ? 

“To mention one case out of several—it was three months 
before normal sleep returned to a five and a-half year old little 
girl after being thoughtlessly told at school in gruesome detail 
a Bible story that should never have been so treated. The 
mother states that the child used to cry out and weep until 
she woke herself, and then it was some time before she was 
pacified and slept again.” 


“Why did not God tell the mothers, so that they could keep 
their little babies safe ?”’ asked a girl of six on hearing of the 
Massacre of the Innocents. Horrors are not to be inflicted on 
children: ‘“‘ details of the Crucifixion,’ says the author, wisely, 
“should never be told.” And the idea of God conveyed is 
often frankly repulsive. One child writes: ‘‘ We may get run 
over by accident, but God made that accident.’”’ And another: 
“ How Elisha must have loved God, when God called the bears 
to eat the children as they ran after him, jeering as they 
went!” 

We feel more convinced that the Church Cathechism requires 
“‘ radical reform” than hopeful that such a revision could be 
carried out with success under our present circumstances. What 
the Prayer Book calls “our unhappy divisions” stands in the 
way. A catechism which would satisfy the preponderant 
section of the clergy would be unacceptable to, and profoundly 
dissatisfy, the more thoughtful laity. The existing Catechism 
is often unintelligible ; that by which it would be replaced would 
in all probability be mischievous. This consideration may 


make us 
“rather bear those ills we have 


Than fly to others that we know not of.” 





AN AIDE-DE-CAMP OF LORD KITCHENER’S.* 
Tue modest volume prepared in memory of the late Brigadier. 
General Maxwell, who was killed in Flanders in 1917 while 
commanding the 27th Brigade in the 9th (Scottish) Division, 


— 





* The Child’s Knowledge of God. By the Rev. T. Grigg-Smith, Director of 
Religious Instruction in the Dioceseof Manchester. London : Macmillan. [7s. 6d.] 





C.S.1., D.S.0. A Memoir ané 


* Frank M ixwell, Bri adier-General, V.C., 
1 P Y his John Murray. ([12s. net.) 


Ldters. Edited by his Wife. London: 
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may be read with interest and pleasure. Frank Maxwell was a 
good soldier and, judged by his letters, had an attractive 
personality. He was born at Guildford in 1871—one of seven 
brothers, four of whom went into the Indian Cavalry. He saw 
much hard fighting on the frontier between 1895 and 1897, 
chiefly with the 18th Bengal Lancers, in which Colonel 
Fitzgerald, Lord Kitchener’s secretary, and Colonel Wigram 
were his fellow-subalterns. He was sent to South Africa in 
1900 with remounts, and in the affair of Korn Spruit, better 
known as Sanna’s Post, he won the Victoria Cross for his gallantry 
in helping to save two guns of Q Battery, R.H.A., from the 
Boer ambush. In December, 1900, he was preparing to return 
to India when Lord Kitchener offered him the coveted post of 
aide-de-camp. He declined, because he thought that the 
fighting was over, but on the journey to Cape Town he recon- 
sidered his hasty decision—as Lord Kitchener had suggested— 
and returned to join the staff. He came home with Lord 
Kitchener and went with him to India in 1902, serving on the 
Commander-in-Chief’s personal staff for a couple of years. 
After passing through the Staff College, Maxwell returned to 
India and became in 1910 Military Secretary to Lord Hardinge. 
He was in the Viceregal procession at Delhi in December, 1912, 
when Lord Hardinge was attacked by an anarchist with a 
bomb and badly wounded. Maxwell was detained in India till 
1916, but he was in time for the Battle of the Somme, where 
he commanded the 12th Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment 
at the capture of Trénes Wood and of Thiépval. He was then 
given the command of a brigade and held it for nearly a year, 
until he was killed while reconnoitring near Zonnebeke. His 
letters on the war are exceptionally good. He was never tired 
of inculcating the importance of the offensive, and he was 
himself the first to take risks, scorning the apparent safety of 
the trench and the dug-out. He firmly believed that our masses 
of cavalry might have been used to penetrate the shaken 
German front, even in mid-July, 1916, and secure the high 
ground before the enemy’s reinforcements came up. He may 
have been right. 

Maxwell's letters about Lord Kitchener in South Africa and 
India are most entertaining. He won his chief’s heart by his 
high spirits and outspokenness. Lord Kitchener nicknamed 
him “ The Brat,” and took pleasure in his fun. Maxwell wrote 
to his mother in March, 1901 :— 


“T think I have told you K. is a lover of animals—in a queer 
sort of way very often. The other morning we found him 
darting about his room in his early morning attire (tousled hair, 
short dressing-gown, &c.) trying to catch a couple of young 
starlings that had fallen down his chimney. We caught them 
after a heated chase, and deposited the poor little beggars in 
the wire pigeon-house in the garden. Then there was much 
fuss all day about their food; and the good man would leave 
his important duties every half hour to see if I had given them 
meat, or procured succulent worms, and bustle in and say 
they were starving. It was no use pointing out they hadn’t 
learnt to eat by themselves yet, or that the pigeons wolfed 
any food put in for the infants. The poor parents were in 
great distress, flying round and round the cage, but at length 
got bold and fed the little things through the wire, which 
interested the Commander-in-Chief so much that the operations 
in South Africa received no attention most of the remainder 
of that day. Next morning he complained to me that there 
was a third youngster outside, who he was certain was occupy- 
ing an undue share of papa and mamma’s attention, to the 
detriment of the babies inside, and I must try and catch it. 
(Quite an easy job to execute on a strong-on-the-wing young 
bird in an open garden!) He clamoured for this impossibility 
to such an extent that I thought the time had arrived for some 
remedy other than protestations of inability, which are in all 
things and at all times quite lost on K. of K. So, sneaking out 
of breakfast early, I whipped out a four-foot high sham stork 
that stands in the hall, and put it in the cage, and then lost 
myself, in case of accidents. The joke came off Al. He 
was fairly drawn, laughed much, said I was an impertinent 
beast, and hasn’t murmured a word about catching any more 
third birds. I tried this morning to induce him to let the 
surviving youngster out (one died last night), pointing out to 
him that the parents were becoming callous, and that he would 
die also, as he couldn’t eat himself; and then the young ass 
of a bird gave away the show by paddling up to a fat worm 
placed there for his delectation and swallowing its whole length 
without a wink. So my case and his own chance of freedom 
were lost by that rash act, and his precocious capacity for 
teaching himself to eat in such a short time has been the ruin 
of this poor little starling’s prospects in life. Besides, who can 
sey what far-reaching results his capture may have, if the 
C.-in-C. of some 200,000 men at war spends half his day watchin 
it ‘fluffing worms,’ and chirping at it through the wires ? 
suppose one should wish, under these circumstances, for the 
death of this poor bad bird; but he is an attractive little 
creature, and one can’t. I'll let him loose though, if he looks 
at all like dying, K. or no K.” 





Later in the year, at Pretoria, Maxwell wrote :— 


“After lunch I bore K. off to a photographer, where he 
was taken in various fancy attitudes. He simply hates bein, 
photographed ordinarily, but was like a lamb about this - iz 
fact, after nearly half an hour of the painful ordeal, came 
bounding downstairs horribly pleased with himself—so pleased 
apparently that he wanted more of it, and insisted on my goin 
up with him and getting taken with him. He made a vile fuse 
about my appearance. ‘Take that cap off, my dear boy.’ 
‘Good heavens, your hair’s all over the place ; go and brush it, 
‘I wish you would wear collars and not hunting ties,’ &e. 
However, we were shot all right, and then left, pursued by the 
ane aa who wanted one favour from Lord Kitchener, 

hinking it was sure to be his leave to publish his photograph 
I asked him what it was: ‘ To shake Lord K.’s hand,’ he replied. 
This seemed harmless enough, and I halted K., who gave his 
paw quite nicely. . . .” 

On the other hand, there is more than one glimpse of the 
legendary “ K.”’ ;— 


“Next morning up at 4.30-5, and till 7 a.m. busy preparing 
the scheme for a new drive. K. is an extraordinary person, 
He sleeps and dreams on schemes all night, and in the morning, 
in pyjamas and dishevelled head, gets you to work with scalo 
and pencil and maps, and in two hours plans are more or less 
complete, and orders more or less drafted. ‘Then, being a 
quick-change artist, he is off and has shaved, dressed and read 
to ride out to columns while you are but washing your teeth.” 


Maxwell’s letters describe the final negotiations with the 
Boer leaders, who, he says, were all afraid of Lord Kitchener 
and respected him. “‘ One of them said, ‘ I can see right through 
Lord Kitchener,’ meaning by this he was so straight.” The 
Boers 


“put forward Independence, and with the knowledge that it 
would be refused, requested Government to state what terms 
they were prepared to offer the Boers. The question of Inde- 
pendence had to be brought up, they said, to save their faces 
with their people.” 


General Smuts, while writing his letter to Mr. De Valera, 
must have recalled that episode and hoped—vainly, it would 
seem—that history would repeat itself in Ireland. 

Among the Indian letters there is a comical picture of the 
great man temporarily indisposed :— 


*“My Dearest Mother,— . . . K. has had rather a bad four or 
five days, though he is now all right and out of bed. He gota 
stitch or something from always lying in one position, which 
made him very unsociable. He couldn’t read, nor play bridge, 
and lay and moped all day. He never allows any one to do 
anything for him, and has steadily from the first refused to 
be read aloud to. However, he has caved in in this regard 
at last, and finds he rather likes it. Three days ago I found 
him at about 5 p.m. looking grievously sorry for himself and 
without a kick in him. Following is the dialogue, accurately 
described, which ensued: ‘ Bridge to-night, sir?’ in the most 
objectionably cheerful voice. Answer from bed, hardly audible, 
‘Oh dear, no.’ ‘That's a pity; aren’t you feeling quite up 
to the mark?’ Reply, a groan. ‘ Here’s the paper, would 
you like to read it?’ Deep sigh, and ‘I can’t possibly.’ ‘ All 
right, I’ll just read you out some of it, shall I?’ ‘No, don’t 
bother.’ And so the paper was read through, accompanied 
by heavy sighs from the bed. That finished, dialogue begins 
again. ‘Paper is finished ; what book are you reading, sir?’ 
Feebly, ‘I don’t know.’ ‘Oh, yes; I expect it’s this one, is 


it?’ ‘No, I don’t think so.’ ‘Which one then?’ No 
answer. ‘Oh, I know; you were reading Gough’s Life. How 
far have you got in it?’ ‘I don’t know,’ and a groan. ‘All 


right then, as you haven’t finished it, Ili read the last chapter, 
which will make certain of not going over the same ground.’ 
Then, however, seeing there was no way out of it, he let out 
where he was in the book, and we soon got to work. Moans, 
frequent at first, gave place to short exclamations on anything 
that interested him in the book, and he never suggested a stop 
till more than two hours afterwards, when I had to go and 
change for dinner.” 


Maxwell treated his dreaded chief with the utmost familiarity, 
but, like his colleagues on the personal staff, he had the pro- 
foundest regard for Lord Kitchener’s character and talents. 
When the news of Lord Kitchener’s death came to him in rence 
in June, 1916, he wrote :— 

“A dreadful calamity for the Nation, and one turns over in 
one’s mind in vain to discover a man capable of filling his place 
in the Empire, with his power and adequacy. No doubt there 
is a man somewhere, if we can but find him—but shall we ?”’ 





A PHILOSOPHER WITH NATURE.* 
In these days, when natural history has become an exact science 
in which psychology plays a part, books like Te Natural Iistory 
of Selborne, which consist of observations made during country 
walks, cannot be treated as scientific works or even as natural 
history, however deep the love of nature which inspired them. 


*A Philosopher with Nature. By Benjamin Kidd. London Methuen 


(6s. net.j 
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They must be classed among the general literature of country 
life. In this category we shall consider these collected essays 
by the late Mr. Benjamin Kidd. They arefor the lover of nature 
rather than for the naturalist proper. Usually, studies of this 
type depend for effect upon humanizing the habits and instincts 
of animals; this Mr. Kidd happily avoids. His birds do not 
“talk and tell each other tales” like Oliver Goldsmith’s pre- 
posterous nightingales: his whole attitude is pleasantly free 
from sentimentality. The first essay, ‘“‘ Wild Bird Life in the 
Severn Estuary,” reminds one slightly of Some Birds of the 
Countryside; and though it has nose of Mr. Massingham’s 
exceptional artistry, it will delight all bird-lovers. The estuary 
of the Severn is one of the greatest natural sanctuaries 
for sea-fowl in Great Britain. At low tide miles and miles of 
mud-flats are exposed, forming a feeding-ground over which 
no human being can pass. From the water’s edge to high- 
water mark is a distance of nearly three miles, and beyond is a 
vast expanse of grass-covered flats which has been reclaimed 
from the sea—a breeding-ground for thousands of plover, 
dotted with nests of shelduck, moor-hen, redshank and curlew, 
and, in the marshy hollows, mallard and water-rail. Piled on 
the beach above high-water mark are mounds of jetsam brought 
in from the open Atlantic—driftwood, bark, and seaweed, the 
refuse of fishing-boats and ocean liners, relics of divers 
nationalities and of most human customs. 

«* But everywhere corks, corks, corks. Thousands and mil- 
lions of them. . . Some new and familiar ; some with the 
marks of the lordly vintages of France still stamped upon them ; 
some evidently cast away in distant latitudes and longitudes, 
bearing strange devices and legends in unknown tongues; but 
all borne here by the sea. There have been ages of stone, and 
of metal, and of the potter’s art. But few of us realize that we 
are ourselves living in the most characteristic age of all—the 
Great Bottle Age; the age when universal man drank things 
out of bottles and strewed the earth with the shards thereof 
and the ocean itself with the corks.” 

Whether he describes the nest of the little ring-dotterel built 
amid all this ocean rubbish, or shelduck, who are quite good 
friends with the rabbits, waddling among the rabbit-burrows, 
or a heron watching for food in shallow water, Mr. Kidd is always 
entertaining. Writing on ‘“‘ The Instinct of Animals,” he tells 
of a young cuckoo he reared which had never left his house. 
During the usual migratory season it became restless. Night 
after night it would settle in a kind of trance on the table and 
remain there for hours, its wings trembling, apparently involun- 
tarily—“ by a kind of inherited imagination, which was yet 
not imagination in our sense, flying through the night over lands 
and oceans it had never seen.” Mr. Kidd thinks this had nothing 
to do with intelligence, but rather that the entire physical 
system of the bird was hereditarily attuned, “ to an inconceivable 
degree of perfection, to react to stimuli related to the necessities 
of its migratory habit of life.” Some of the most interesting 
chapters of natural history on the homing and migratory 
instincts have yet to be written. We have, unfortunately, no 
space in which to describe the many other fascinating pages in 
Mr. Kidd’s book, such as the chapter on “‘ The Birds of London,” 
in which he shows that London pigeons, mostly descended from 
stray birds of many breeds and colours, are regaining the markings 
of the blue-rock type from which they all originated, and so 
confirming one of the most striking of the Darwinian theories. 
We recommend this book, as we have said before, not to the 
naturalist, but to the nature lover. 





HISTORIC PARIS.* 
Miss Wotrr, who is probably known to many of our readers as 
the author of several little books of French dialogue—lively, 
colloquial dialogue from which French, as it is spoken, may be 
learned very pleasantly—has an extensive and peculiar know- 
ledge of Paris. Few Parisians could rival her, and the Englishman 
who can find his way about Paris and thinks that he knows 
the city fairly well will be astonished to discover how ignorant 
he is, compared to Miss Wolff. Many visitors in the future 
will have cause to thank her for her new book, in which sho 
surveys Paris methodically and concisely, noting in each 
Buccessive district any building of architectural or historic 
interest and explaining the allusions in the place-names. She 
begins, of course, with the Louvre, the Tuileries, and the Palais 
Royal, and goes on to the Halles, the Palais de Justice, Notre 
Dame, and the Hotel de Ville. Then she works her way through 
one arrondissement after another, not forgetting the newer 


® Historic Paris. By Jetta 3. Wolff, London: Lane. [10s. 6d. net.] a 








quarters until she arrives at Pére-Lachaise. In her concluding 
chapters she describes the boulevards, the river-side, and the 
bridges. There are a number of attractive and interesting 
pen-and-ink sketches of buildings, many of them wholly. un- 
familiar, and there is a small map. Miss Wolff gives two indexes, 
of persons and of streets, but she ought to add a third index of 
buildings, which are not easily traced unless one remembers 
the streets in which they stand. In a second edition the author 
will doubtless remove some slips and misprints, inevitable, 
perhaps, in such a serried array of facts and dates. Her use of 
“memorize” in place of “recall” or ‘‘ commemorate ”—as 
in “The Avenue Victoria memorizes the visit of the English 
Queen ”’—is persistent and unfortunate. The book reminds 
us afresh of the extraordinary wealth of historic associations 
which Paris posseszes, summarizing the whole history of France 
from Roman days onwards. Miss Wolff notes, for instance, 
that in the ruins of the Roman arena of Lutetia a performance 
of The Cid was given on July 14th, 1919, to celebrate the signing 
of the Peace Treaty. Twenty centuries, in Napoleon’s phrase, 
looked down on the actors and the audience. 





A RED CROSS EPIC.* 

No reviewer can contemplate without blenching the task of 
noticing a Report which contains 823 foolscap pages of closely 
printed matter. Yet the activities of the Joint Societies of 
the Red Cross and St. John refuse to be contained in a volume 
of any smaller dimensions. The mere list of the contents would 
be too long to print here ; but it may be noted that after fifteen 
chapters—273 pages—devoted to general management and work 
at home, the Report starts cheerfully on another ten chapters 
of work abroad. The activities of the Society in France, Belgium, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Gallipoli, Italy, 
Russia, Roumania, Salonika, Corfu, Mesopotamia, Northern 
Persia, and East Africa provide eleven more chapters, while 
after five on Wounded and Missing, and Prisoners of War, and 
Demobilization, the appendices and memoranda give more than 
a hundred pages of matter. 

Any sort of analysis of this enormous and congested volume 
of facts is impossible, and one cannot help feeling, when one 
hears general attacks made on the management and finance of 
the Red Cross, that, to paraphrase the words of Dr. Johnson: 
“The wonder was not that mistakes were made, but that the 
work was done at all.’ It must be remembered, also, that this 
immense organization had to be expanded suddenly and without 
notice from a peace footing, in which the preparations were all 
based on the idea of invasion, to the needs of a war fought in 
every part of the world except at home. 

The general reader cannot hope to get through this mass of 
reports, and if it were possible for the Red Cross to publish 
a series of small volumes containing accounts without statistics 
of the work under the various heads, it would do more to show 
the public what the sick and wounded owe to the Joint Socicties 
than the issue of this colossal volume. It may, at any rate, 
be recognized that if every one who wishes to pick holes in the 
services rendered were obliged to read this volume from cover 
to cover before formulating complaints, the Joint Societies need 
fear very little further criticism concerning their activities. 





FICTION. 


BREAKING COVER.f 
Mr. Mats announces on his title-page that he means to write a 
happy, cheerful book for once. Cheerful the book certainly is, but 
towards the middle and end we often catch the author gritting 
his teeth and clenching his hands in efforts of renewed optimism. 
The book opens delightfully with an example of a type 
of adventure story that we have probably all told ourselves. 
Three young people, “absolutely broke to the world,’ resolve to 
worship roller-top-desks no longer. They spend their last money 
on the purchase of a caravan and a pair of horses and set out 
into the wide world to seek their fortunes. One cold, dark night, 
when the experiment has begun to pall a little, when their 
clothes are wet, when the fire will not light and the potatoes 
will not cook, a man, jogging home from hunting, passes by their 
He is the owner of the ground on which they 





camping-place. 

* Reports by the Joint War Commiitee and the Joint War Finance Committee 
of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
on Voluntary Aid rendered to the Sick and Wounded at Home and Abroad aad to 
British Prisoners of War, 1914-1919, with Appendices. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. [12s. 6d. net.) : 

+ Breaking Cover, By 8. P. B. Mais. London: Grant Richards. [8s. Od. 
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are camped. He asks them a few questions, finds out some of 
their history, and immediately begs them to relieve his solitude 
by coming to dine and sleep at the Great House. 

Who will not agree that this is a good beginning for a light- 
hearted story? It rather reminds us of the opening of that 
charming and insufficiently appreciated book, The Court of 
Saccharissa. The rest of the story consists chiefly in accounts 
of runs with fox-hounds and beagles, with a sprinkling of trick 
bicycle riding, coursing, enormous walks and as enormous teas. 
But somehow Mr. Mais is not able to keep up the romance of 
those first few delightful chapters. Yet the book is an agreeable 
one, and without pretence to being literature gives us a by no 
means unintelligent picture of modern manners and usages. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mais’s optimism extends to a belief that 
the perpetual reappearance on the stage of a large wife and her 
hen-pecked parson husband is irresistibly funny. These two 
are drawn almost with the frankness of a “Mutt and Jeff” 
series. There is little attempt at characterization. The author 
seems to rely upon the fact that the hen-pecked husband has 
been a “leading line” among comic “ property characters” 
since the Canterbury Pilgrims. His pair spread a distinct 
gloom, which all his skill in describing runs is only just sufficient 
to destroy. 


Reapasie Novers.—Bat-Wing. By Sax Rohmer. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d. net.)}—The story of the investigation of a mysterious 
crime, told with the author’s invariable skill and dexterity in 
handling the complex machinery of his plot.——T he Storm Man. 
By John B. Hicks. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
adventures of an armed yacht in search of a suspected submarine 
baso in the South Seas. The descriptions of the terrible cannibal 
islanders are realistic in the extreme—so realistic, in fact, that, 
wild as the story is, from time to time the book assumes all the 
magic of the real fairy tale and becomes for the hour the glass 
of truth——The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River. By H. H. 
Knibbs. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—An attractive 
cowboy romance of the Mexican border country.——Isabel 
Stirling. By Evelyn S. Schaeffer. (Nash. 8s. 6d. net.)—A 
first novel of considerable interest and promise, in which 
a girl’s life, from her earliest struggles at home with a rigidly 
Puritanical father and an unsympathetic stepmother, is minutely 
chronicled. She eventually makes good in her pursuit of 
literature.——The Shadow of the East. By E. M. Hull. 
(Nash. 8s. 6d. net.)—One of those stories in which the common- 
sensible reader longs to intervene and by a little plain speaking 
clear up mysteries and avert disasters. In other words, the 
author is not quite convincing in regard to the inevitability 
of the situations he has created.——Homespun and Gold. By 
Alice Brown. (Macmillan. 10s. net.)}—A book of charming 
New England stories. Characters and setting, atmosphere 
and action are all essentially American, but Miss Brown’s 
work is distinguished by her ability entirely to subordinate 
local colour to the larger purposes of art.——Scaramouche. 
By Rafael Sabatini. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A vivid 
historical romance of that most interesting period before the 
standard of liberty had been desecrated by the devotees of 
license—the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
French Revolution.——Our Little Life. By J. G. Sime. 
(Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. net.)—The romance of an Irish- 
Canadian seamstress. The humour and pathos of the story 
are a little clouded at times by a painfully detailed analysis 
of poor Miss McGee's feelings when suffering “the pangs of 
unrequited love,” but this is a small fault to weigh against 
much of truth, beauty, and sincerity.——The Hall and the 
Grange. By Archibald Marshall. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A charming story of family life in the country, of the kind 
which we have learned to expect from Mr. Marshall. The 
Wrong Twin. By Harry Leon Wilson. (John Lane. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—The twin who was adopted by the rich neighbours of 
course turned out to be “a wrong ’un,” and the twin who had 
to rough it equally of course made good. But it is not really 
as obvious as all that, and is quite worth reading about. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN POETRY.—V.—A POSTSCRIPT. 

A CORRESPONDENT has favoured us with some comments on the 

attempt that has been made in this column to define those 

tharacteristics which we all feel instinctively differentiate the 








new style of poctry from the ald. Though he is good enough to 
applaud certain parts of the analyses, he at the same time 
complains that the general tone of the articles seemed to him 
too little technical, and that in fact the whole treatment of tho 
subject was metaphysical rather then literary. He suggested 
that to complete even the modest plan according to which 
the articles wero framed a further article was necessary, 
which should deal with the technical aspects of the subject, 
The present writer fully admits that his mentor is in the main 
right, and can only plead that in his conscious exclusion of 
half his subject he was actuated by the following considerations, 
Directly we turn from the general to the particular—as we 
must in dealing with technique—the subject becomes so large 
as to be fitter for the pages of a treatise than for the columns 
of a newspaper. Secondly, that directly we are to writo, 
of even the technical ideals, let alone the practice, of two men 
as diverse as, say, Mr. Walter do la Mare and Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
it becomes impossible any longer to treat Modern Poetry as an 
entity. We seem to see that a sort of multiple fission has taken 
place, and there lies before us no longer “ Modern Poetry,” but 
half a dozen allied tendencies and schools of writing. All these 
schools are, we believe, united by the—if you will—metaphysical 
bonds which we have already endeavoured to define. To find 
strictly technical and literary common articles of faith is a more 
doubtful quest. We believe that there are in fact but two technical 
peculiarities common to all reasonably good modern verse. 
We have already briefly considered the first. It is a difference 
of vocabulary. Poetry has come back to what is something like a 
Wordsworthian care and meticulousness in the matter of 
language. 

Wordsworth’s confessed aim was “to bring my languago 
near to the real language of men.’” The moderns are no more 
afraid than was Wordsworth of the type of criticism embodied 
in Dr. Johnson’s famous lines which Wordsworth quotes in 
connexion with his own defence of simple language :— 


“I put my hat upon my head 
And a &. into the Strand, 


And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand.” 

They do fear—to quote Wordsworth again—‘‘ What is usually 
called poetic diction, a language differing materially from the 
real language of men in any situation . . .and characterized 
by various degrees of wanton deviation from good sense. . . . 
With the progress of refinement this diction became more and 
more corrupt, thrusting out of sight the plain humanities of 
nature by a motley masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses, hiero- 
glyphics, and enigmas.” He proceeds to give several instances 
of poetic diction, among them Prior's: “‘ Did sweeter sounds 
adorn my flowing tongue,’ which that poet in a paraphrase 
substituted for: “‘ Though Ispeak with the tongues of men and of 
angels,” and the “ hubbub of words,” in which Dr. Johnson 
versified, ‘‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard.” Wordsworth brought 
speech and verse together again after a separation of a hundred 
and fifty years, but, inevitably, they again diverged, and by 1860 
the poets were at it again, having substituted the influence of 
“Romance” for that of Cicero. In considering the modern 
and Wordsworthian revolts, we aro to remember that Wordsworth 
was reacting from the late unworthy followers of Pope and 
Dryden, and that the moderns are on the rebound from a less 
nonsensical use of verbiage. Consequently they are able to 
allow gorgeousness of language its true place which Wordsworth 
could not. They, in fact, demand no more than that every 
word should be used with intention and a sense of both its 
meaning and colour, and that no word should be slopped about. 

This sounds very simple, and we might think that, whatever 
their practice, all poets in theory used words with nicety. That 
this is not the case can be proved by five minutes’ perusal of 
such a book as Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, where tho 
highest place is intentionally given to matters of rhythm and 
an extraordinary number of rhetorical syllables can be 
found. A modern writer will almost always handle his words 
with extreme respect, however great the levity with which he 
may confront his subject. This is probably largely due—if we 


may be allowed to turn again to the borderlands of what our 
correspondent calls metaphysics—to the fact that the poet is 
now almost always a conscious artificer. Heisso becauso he is no 
longer distracted from the obvious convenience of not doing all 
his work in a kind of trance by the “ Art for Art’s sake” con- 
troversy, & burning question which, as we hinted before, has 
quite peacefully solved itself. 
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The second of our two peculiarities concerns the architecture 


‘of modern poetry. Every poet, as Mr. Sturge Moore has 
observed, when he comes by a bit of the true gold, has to piece 
his treasure out with ® greater or Jess proportion of “ any 
material that comes handy ” before he can make a poem out of it, 
because we do not demand that a poet should be a jeweller. We 
want an architect or at least a sculptor. The modern poet 
must still add his bits here and there to piece out the results of 
his first poetic impulse. But whereas Wordsworth, for instance, 
now and then, almost, so to say, buried his gold idol under its 
feet of clay. the modern poet, even where his gold is rather 
scanty, adds as little as possible and—when his poem is a failure—- 
often produces an idol not only with no feet at all, but without 
anything whatever to stand upon. On the whole, however, the 
impulse—a horror-struck flying from the long and the tiresome 
—is a good one. It certainly enables a poet to speak to a larger 
audience. The vast tomes of what we may call secondary 
material produced by some of our greatest poets form a serious 
barrier to many readers. It is often a barrier which the most 
careful anthologizing cannot surmount, for the gold and the 
clay may be absolutely inseparable. On the other hand, of 
course, the modern poet’s self-denying ordinance cuts him off 
from a certain sort of reader who desires narrative. It is 
probably as much because he writes narrative poems as because 
on the whole he remains the best modern poct that Mr. Masefield 
is the most widely read of his contemporaries. 
A. WIttraMs-E Is. 
(Conclusion.) 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


i 
[Notice in thie column doee not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Edinburgh's Place in Scientific Progress. (Chambers. 6s. net.) 
i—For the benefit of the members of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh a number of scientific men, mostly 
connected with Edinburgh University, have combined to write 
short accounts of the work done for natural science in the Scottish 
capital. It is a large theme, but the authors do justice to it. 
The book is illustrated with portraits of Napier of Merchiston, 
Nasmyth, Adam Smith, Hume, Lister, and others. 


The Geographical Journal for September contains a remarkable 
paper by Captain L. V. S. Blacker, of the Guides, describing the 
adventures of a small British detachment in Chinese Turkistan 
in 1918, where it pursued a gang of Bolshevik Turks and Afghans 
for seven weeks over a series of wild mountain passes and at 
last ran them down in Yarkand, After leaving the Pamirs, 
Captain Blacker and his little band were sent through Baluchis- 
tan to Meshed and assisted in the campaign of 1919 against 
the Bolsheviks who, with the help of German and Austrian 
prisoners, reduced Turkistan and Bokhara to a state of chaos 
but were kept out of Khorasan. Captain Blacker’s spirited 
narrative is illustrated with some excellent photographs and a 
map. 

Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Vol. I. (1310-1352). 
Translated by I. H. Jeayes. With introduction by W. Gurney 
Benham. (Colchester Town Council. £2 2s, net.)—The Colchester 
Corporation, which has already printed its charters and ancient 
records, has now begun to print, in a condensed form, its fine 
though incomplete series of court rolls, The first volume now 
issued includes the nine yearly rolls which survive from the 
period 1310-52. Mr. Jeayes gives a summarized translation 
of the rolls, taking pains to give all the personal and place 
names and dates, while omitting the irrelevant formulae that 
are not worth printing. The rolls record the proceedings of 
the local courts, of the hundred and of the manor, and are 
concerned chiefly with cases of assault, trespass, debt, and 
illicit trading, especially in liquor. Mr. Gurney Benham, 
chairman of the Museum Committee, who contributes an 
introduction, is probably right in suggesting that the continual 
presentments of scores of victuallers for selling drink at 1d. 
or 2d. a gallon “against the assize’’ were really a form 
of taxation. We notice an interesting entry, under 1311, 
referring to a ship carrying 112 quarters of coal valued at 7s. 
which was in the harbour. In the same year it appears that a 
lamprey—always a delicacy—was valued at a shilling. There 
is nothing sensational in these records of police court and county 





court business, but the details are of great interest to students 
of mediaeval life. The student of surnames may also be com- 
mended to the book, which has an excellent index. 
“ Auenterous,”  “ Anneysedouhter,” “Dingariht,” and 
“ Dysschwarde” are among the more unusual names of 
fourteenth-century Colchester. The roll for the year of the 
Black Death, 1349, has unfortunately been lost, if it was ever 
made up. 


The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Edited by Mansel Longworth 
Dames. Vol. II. (Hakluyt Society: issued to members.)— 
Barbosa was a Portuguese traveller who visited India in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, probably before 1518, 
and also went to Ceylon and Malacca. He described what he 
saw in an interesting fashion, and he was, it seems, uncommonly 
accurate. This second volume, admirably translated and 
annotated by Mr. Longworth Dames, opens with a lengthy 
section on Malabar, where “there are Moors in great numbers 
who speak the same tongue as the heathen of the land and go 
naked like the Nayres, but as a token of distinction from the 
heathen they wear little round caps on their heads and long 
beards.”” These are the Mappillas or Moplahs who have lately 
risen in revolt. Barbosa thought that “ this evil generation” 
formed a fifth part of the population of Malabar, but the editor 
says that they now form nearly a third. They are a mixed 
race, descended from Arab settlers who married Hindu women. 
The Portuguese disliked the Moplahs as trade rivals. Barbosa’s 
book, as elucidated by Mr. Longworth Dames, is well worth 
reading. 


The Story of Stafford House, now the London Museum. By 
Arthur Irwin Dasent. (Murray. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dasent, in 
this instructive little essay, traces the history of the site of the 
London Museum from the days when the Abbot of Westminster 
maintained a hospital there for fourteen women lepers. 
Henry VIII. expelled the lepers and built St. James’s Palace, 
draining the land to the south in order to form the park. 
Charles II. was born in the palace and spent much of his time 
in the gardens and in the adjacent Pall Mall, where Nell Gwynne 
lived at No. 79. Lady Oglethorpe, whose infant child—according 
to a lying Whig rumour—was smuggled into Queen Anne of 
Modena’s room in a warming-pan and substituted for the dead 
Prince of Wales in 1688, had secured a lease of the London 
Museum site in 1685 and built a house. This house passed to 
Lord Lexington and then to Godolphin, the man of whom 
Charles II. said that he was “never in the way and never out 
of the way.” From the Godolphins it passed a century later 
to the ninth Duke of Bedford, and then to the Duke of York. 
The Duke pulled the old house down in 1825 and commissioned 
Benjamin Wyatt to build a mansion more suitable for the heir- 
apparent. But the Duke died in 1827, and the house, still 
unfinished, was leased by the Crown to the first Duke of Suther- 
land, who gave it to his eldest son “ with an estate of £25,000 
a year to keep it up.” Barry completed the house by 1834. 
Its history since then is familiar. Lord Leverhulme bought 
the lease in 1913 and assigned it to the Trustees of the London 
Museum. 


Italy the Pioneer of Peace. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. (British 
Italian League, 74 Grosvenor Street. 4d.)—Mrs. Re-Bartlett’s 
address on the Treaty of Rapallo was well worth printing and 
deserves to be read, especially by those who wrongly suppose 
that the Southern Slavs were forced to make an unfavourable 
frontier settlement. Mrs. Re-Bartlett points out that, though 
400,000 Slavs remain within the Italian frontier, over 2,000,000 
aliens are included within the Serbo-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
mainly in order to give it a defensible frontier. Further, Italy 
has given up all Dalmatia except Zara, though the coast-towns 
like Spalato are ancient Venetian settlements wh&h have given 
Dalmatia all the civilization that it possesses. The author 
reminds her readers that, but for the tremendous sacrifices made 
by Italy and her Allies, most of the Southern Slavs would still 
be subject to Austrian and Magyar tyranny. The reminder 
should be unnecessary, but we have learned from painful experi- 
ence that the peoples whom we have freed from oppression 
rarely show any gratitude. 


The Wherefore and the Why: Some New Rhymes for Old 
Children. By A. P. Herbert. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
(Methuen. 3s, 6d. net.)—Many of Mr. Herbert’s rhymes are 
most amusing, though, like many writers of verse ostensibly 
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for children, he gets mixed up in his appeal sometimes. Much 
of “ The Snail,” for instance, which the present writer tried on 
@ young friend, was received in stony silence, yet it was not 
wholly for grown-ups. “The Flea,” “The Chameleon,” 
“ The Spider,” “‘ The Pig,” and “ The Squirrel” were, however, 
received with approbation. All the drawings are exceptionally 
funny, and the book, as we should expect, well above the 
average of its kind. 


Germany as It Is To-Day. By Alan Lethbridge. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lethbridge set out to give “a cold 
impartial statement of fact,” but his impressions of a recent 
tour in Germany are by no means so dispassionate or so precise 
as we could wish. He commends the British military adminis- 
tration at Cologne; he hotly denounces the French authorities 
in the adjoining zone, especially for their employment of some 
Senegalese troops as part of the garrison. He gives well- 
deserved praise to the Friends’ Missions for their relief work 
among the poor town children, the ill-nourished students, and 
the destitute members of the professional class. He asserts that 
militarism is dethroned in Germany, and that there is a new 
and healthy spirit at work among the young people. He 
pleads for reconciliation. Unluckily, he weakens this excellent 
plea by much dubious political argument which is not strictly 
relevant. A plain account of Germany “as it is to-day” 
would have been much more effective and useful. 


Historical Eclipses. By J. K. Fotheringham. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.)}—Dr. Fotheringham, who was well known 
as an historian before he devoted himself to astronomy, made a 
happy use of his special knowledge in his Halley Lecture at 
Oxford last term. The earliest historical reference to an eclipse 
occurs in the Chinese annals; the date, which is much disputed 
was about 2100 B.c. In the Odyssey there is an eclipse on the 
day on which Odysseus slays the suitors, but Dr. Fotheringham 
is ‘‘ not prepared to use it to date the Trojan War.” An cclipse 
of 1063 B.c. is apparently mentioned in a Babylonian chronicle 
and serves to fix the chronology of the kingdom. An eclipse 
recorded in China in 776 B.c. and another recorded in Assyria 
in 763 can be verified by astronomers. The earlicst fixed date 
in Greek history is given by the eclipse of Archilochus, who was 
at Thasos, on April 6th, 648 B.c. The famous eclipse of 585 B.c., 
predicted by Thales of Miletus, caused the Lydians and the 
Medes to cease fighting—somewhere near the Cilician frontier— 
and make peace. The most disastrous eclipse of the moon was 
that of August 27th, 413 B.c., which, occurring on the night 
when Nicias had decided to abandon the siege of Syracuse, 
caused him to change his mind in deference to the protests of 
his men. The Athenian force thus threw away its chence of 
escape from destruction. Dr, Fotheringham concludes an 
interesting lecture with a criticism of Livy’s romantic tale of the 
eclipse which, at Pydna in 168 3.c., frightened the Macedonians 
under Perseus and enabled the Romans to gain an easy victory. 
The story, he thinks, is untrue. 


English for the English: A Chapter on National Education. 
By George Sampson. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)— 
This is a spirited and thoughtful plea for the better teaching of 
English in the elementary schools. Mr. Sampson speaks from 
long and painful experience of the defects of the system and of 
the faulty training of the teachers. He insists that every teacher, 
whatever his special subject may be, should make it his first 
care to teach the children to speak and write their own language 
correctly; and, further to take an interest in books. It is per- 
fectly true that if all children leaving school at fourteen had 
been inspired with a love of good reading we should soon have 
en educated nation. The responsibility rests with the training 
colleges and to some extent with the universities. Mr. Sampson 
js unduly severe on the advocates of a classical education, most 
of whom would, we think, sympathize with his aims. But he 
is not hostile to the classics, and goes so far as to recommend 
Plato’s simpler dialogues (in English) for reading in the higher 
classes of elementary schools. 


French Points of View. By Henri Brennier. (Marseilles ; 
Chambre de Commerce.)—M. Brennier, the Director-General 
of the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce, has reprinted in this 
pamphlet some of the letters which he wrote to English journals 
to explain the French attitude towards the question of repara- 
tion, the Syrian problem, Poland, and other matters. M. Brennier 
writes English well and states his case courteously and clearly. 





He regards with not unjustifiable scepticism the suggestion 
that Germany is utterly ruined by the war, inasmuch as German 
industry is reviving very rapidly indeed. He over-estimates 
the influence of Mr. Keynes, whose strongly pro-German and 
anti-French views are personal to himself and are shared by 
very few British people. On the other hand, M. Brennier does 
not, we think, appreciate Great Britain’s policy at its true 
value. The British people is resolved to exact due reparation 
from Germany, but it does not believe in harassing a debtor 
beyond endurance. A solvent and prosperous Germany will 
be able to pay her debts to France and the other Allies; 4 
bankrupt Germany could pay nothing and would be a continual 
menace. 


Who's Who in Test Cricket, by Arthur Mailey (Hutchinson, 
Is. net), is a collection of clever caricatures of his colleagues 
and opponents by the great Australian bowler. It will serve ag 
a pleasant memento of a season that English and Australian 
cricketers will be slow to forget. 








A Gallery of Games. By Fougasse. (Jonathan Cape. 2s, 6d, 
net.)—Tifty of this whimsical draughtsman’s pages of satirical 
sketches are reproduced in a pamphlet. The pictorial narrative 
in successive scenes, which “Caran d’Ache”’ developed twenty 
years ago, has become very popular, and “ Fougasse” employs 
the method very successfully. A typical example is the set of 
pictures of a young man and an old man playing billiards. The 
young man is smoking a big cigar, the ash of which grows 
longer and longer, while the old man becomes increasingly 
impatient for fear lest the ash should fall on the table. Another 
comical page shows how Smith saw a regatta—at impossible 
angles—from a friend’s aeroplane. 


Increased Production. By E. Lipson. (H. Milford. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This pamphlet, in a useful series entitled The World 
of To-Day, gives a dispassionate account of the problem which 
faces the country. Until production is increased, by energy 
and goodwill on the part of all concerned, the standard of living 
cannot be raised. Mr. Lipson, writing as an economist and 
not es a politician, recognizes the importance of organizing 
factory work on a scientific plan, with the assistance of the 
workmen. He points out the evil consequences of arbitrarily 
reducing piece-rates and thus discouraging the better workmen 
from putting forth their whole energies. He touches on 
the questions of over-production and unemployment, for which 
he sees a remedy in State insurance, despite the abuses to which 
it is subject. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Letters of a Javanese Princess. By Raden Adjeng Kartini. 
With an Introduction by Louis Couperus. Translated by 
Agnes Louise Symmers. (Duckworth. 18s. net.)——Casual 
Letters from South America. By William Belmont Parker. 








(Hispanic Society of America. 15s. net.) Dante Studies. 
By Paget Toynbee. (Clarendon Press. 163. net.) Mis- 
cellanies Literary and Historical. By Lord Rosebery. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 2 vols. 30s. net.)——Dogs of China and 
Japan in Nature and Art. By V. W. F. Collier. (Heinemann. 
42s, net.)——-Sculpture of To-day. By Kineton Parkes. Vol. L 
(Chapman and Hall. 25s. net.)——Our Hellenic Heritage. 
By H. R. James. Vol. I. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Abel (Mary H.), Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income, cr8vo 
foes net 8/6 
Annotated Renderings of 100 Passages. Selected from a nual! of French 
Composition, by R. L. G. Ritchie and J.M. Moore (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Aranha (Graca), Canaan, trans. from Portuguese by M. J. Lorente, cr 8vo 
G. Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
Beilby (Sir G.), Aggregation and Flow of Solids, 8vo .....(Macmillan) net 20/0 
Buchanan (Zetton), In the Hands of the Arabs (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Directory of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Marine Engineers, 1921, 8vo 
(Directory Pub. Co.) net 20/0 
Doyle (Sir A. C.), Wanderings of a Spiritualist, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Edwards (G. “2 Belgium, Old and New, 4to.......... (Skeffington) net 42/0 
Ellis (C.) and Meigs (J. V.), Gasolene and Other Motor Fuels, roy 8vo 
(Constable) net 60/0 
Grard (C.), Aluminium and its Alloys, trans. by C. M. Phillips, 8vo 
Constable) net 17/6 
Hall (G. S.), Jesus, the Christ, in the ht of Psychology, 2 vols., 8vo 
a a (@. Allen & Unwin) net 30/0 
History of American Literature, A, ed. by W. P. Trent, &c., Vola. IL. and 
i MND. nnn pndeeeseecnnsenned (Camb. Univ. Press) each vol. net 30 0 
Hunter (W. H.), Dock and Lock Machinery, Svo..........(Constable) net 17/0 
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Juard (L. D.), Horses and Movement from Paintings and Drawings, folio 
(le ) (Cassell) net 15/0 


Manning (W. T.), Call to AR A, TT eee (8.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Moore (Capt. 8. Bramley-), Gears and Gearing, roy 8vo...... (Larby) net 12/6 
Nixon (A.) and Evans (H. E.), Manual of Book-keeping and Accountancy, 

BVO ce tscccecccescccecccccsscscesseccecscaeeeces (Pitman) net 10/6 
Outhwaite (Ida R. and G.), Enchanted Forest, ito .......... (Black) net 12/6 
Parnell (Charles Stewart), His Love Story and Political Life, by Katharine 

O'Shea (one VOl. CdN.), BVO ene ese secececeeeeceeenss (Cassell) net 7/6 
Sampson (H. E.), Theou Sophia, Series Lil., in two parts. Part I., Gradu- 

ation, Vol. ILL., CF SVO .scewsseecesesecsessccccvesveses (Rider) net 8/6 
Sogur (Comtesse De), Old French Fairy Tales, illus. by V. F. Sterrett, 4to 

P (Skeffington) net 23/0 
stephens (D. Owen), With Quakers in France, 8vo .......+.- (Danie!) net 21/0 
Tetrazzini (Madame), My Life of Song, roy 8vo.............. (Cassell) net 21/0 
urner (P. M.), Appreciation of Painting, 8vo...... (Selwyn & Blount) net 15/0 
Tarnor (C.), Land and its Problems, cr 8VO...........0+0+5 (Methuen) net 7/6 


iniversal Directory of Railway Officials, 1921 (27th yaar), 8vo 

” : (Directory Pub. Co.) net 20/0 

Walmsley (2. M.), Electricity in the Service of Man, Vol. II., Section 3, roy 8vo 
(Cassell) net 15/0 

Williams (J. M.), Foundations of Social Science ..(G. Allen & Unwin) net 25/0 
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In good quality, In a better quality, 
per }$-dozen, 18/9 per }-dozen, 24/9 
Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid om 20s. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


— 














A Note about ACIDITY 


Acidity is caused by food fermenting in the stomach and gives 
rise to Heartburn, Flatulence, Palpitation and similar trouble- 
seme symptoms. These often occur at night, when the digestive 
process is retarded, and cause distressing Insomnia and rest- 
lessness. 

The remarkable efficacy of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, 
prepared by Savory & Moore, is due to their property of neu- 
tralising Acidity. They bring immediate relief from Heartburn, 
Flatulence, etc., and the consequent Insomnia. At the same 
time the digestive process is helped, without recourse to drugs, 
stimulants or any drastic remedies, the food taken nourishes 
the body and causes no disagreement. The Lozenges are of 
great benefit in gastric disorders, even of long standing. They 
have no deleterious effect whatever, and need only be continued 
until permanent relief is obtained. They are convenient to 
carry about and pleasant to take. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SANPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
14Sa New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnofond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wino, 
Per 2939/6 dozen, 
In original one dozen cases, 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
“ ls. 6d. ,, 2 or more, 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Splendid Value. 


Please quote “S,” 





DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.. 1. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiteo 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = 26,078,555. 


- a Se ———==3 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED 


Rer4t HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

[a consequence of the establishment of a University Chair of History at ths 
—— the post of RESIDENT LECTURER IN HISTORY (full time) will 
now tenable from January, 1922; the post is open to women only. Full 
articulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, 

nglefield Green, by whom five copies of letter of application and testimonials 
must be received on or before September 23th. 





7s OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
NATAL PROVINCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are hereby invited for appointment to the following vacanclei 
in the Pictermaritzburg Training College, Natal :— 
(1) MALE LECTURER ON MATHEMATICS AND GEOGRAPHY. 
(2) MALE LECTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
(3) MALE LECTURER ON GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
SALARY: £450 on the scale £450—£20—£650. 
QUALIFICATIONS : Either 

(az) AN HONOURS DEGREE, or 

(6) A PASS DEGREE, with 10 years’ good experience, and in 
either case the Board of Education Teachers’ Certificate or 
its equivalent. 

(4) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 
SALARY: £300 on the scale £300—£15—£450, 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applicants must be experienced in Training Primary or Elementary 

School Teachers. 
ENGAGEMENT: 

In the first instance on contract for three years, subject to extension 

by mutual agreement. 
TRANSPORTATION CONCESSIONS: 

Free third-class rail fare from residence to port of embarkation 
and free second-class steamship passage to Durban. Halt 
salary during voyage. 

Entirely satisfactory Medical Certificates will be required from the selected 
candidates on forms obtainable from the High Commissioner for this purpose, 
and formal agreements must be entered into in this country. 


Applications, which may be submitted in any form which candidates consider 
desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, 
not later than 15th SEPTEMBER, 1921. 














GCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF MISSIONARIES, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, January, 1922, 


Applications are invited for the above appointment. 

Candidates muzt be Graduates of a recognized British University. 

The School was founded in 1838 to provide a home and education for the 
daughters of Missionaries. 

The Board of Education has placed it on the list of recognized schools and 
it is grant-aided. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Miss EDITH 8. EDWARDS, 
23 Boyne Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


"12a COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR, 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 





Applications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT Liuc- 
TURER in PHILOSOPHY for the Session 1921-22. Salary £300. Duties to 
commence October 4th. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd, by the undersigued, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

W. P. WHELDON, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


September 6th, 1921. 
fINHE UNIVERSITY OF 
JURY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 











fessorship on or before October 15th. 
n his duties on March 14th, 1922. 
ntment will date from January 1st, 


Applications are invited for this pr 
Salary £1,100. The professor must b 

In lieu of travelling expenses, his ap] 
1922. For information apply to 


The AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Australia House, Strand, 
andon. 

N EDICAL MAN (married), possessing highest qualifications, 

5\ desires post as MEDICAL OFFICER to large public school. Lecture- 


ship in physiology, hygiene, &c., undertaken.—Address Box 1075, Spectator, 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 2 


DY (30) wishes Research Work, Secretarial (no typing), 
Ad or similar post. History Honours, London; Geography Diploma.— 
Box 1076, Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Serr- AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB. 
LISHING COMPANY, LID., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
Pp al rea a? Hr NSKIP, Ts} K.C., M.P. 
Chairman o unc! . W._H. IN 
Principal: Miss 'E. CG, LODGE, MA. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and zones, Degrees of the University 
of London There {s also a two ee yee course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SC. RSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a your - Aig 


rs are Offered for competition at an examination held annuall 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPST AD. AN W %. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
ENTAL SCH 
THE WINTER SESSION WILL OPEN - SIONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 
The Hospital is the largest in England, 950 is are in constant use. Last year 
the number of in-patients, 21,639; out- ert 120,886, attendances 497,690; 


dental patients, 4,562 ; or opera rations, 7.804. 
The D DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 





ma, 

DICAL COLLEGE 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved ——_. 

The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all students. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 


research. 

Py ee pon 160 appointments are made annually from students 

recentl 

o* SCHOLA HIPS e. , PRIZES. —Numerous scholarships and prizes are 
awarded annually, including 4 entrance scholarships. 

CLUBS’ UNION, —Athletic ground of over 13 acres, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor William W right, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.8.), who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, Mile End, E. 1. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1921. 

Cc ce apg yy from 193 to 461 A.D. Professor T. W. CRAFER, D.D. 





‘ondays at 1.45 p.m., beginning on September 26th. 
ROMAN sony ncluding references to its Art and Literature. Professor 
K. J. SPALI DING, M. On Fridays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on 


Oth. 
rinkdsorny : Fichte and oe. Professor K. J. SPALDING, M.A. Tues- 
ys at 3.15 p.m., nn on October 4th 
cunt ‘H AND STATE: nt actures on Certain Phases of English Church 
. Professor C.J. B.GASKOIN, M.A. On Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., 
— ng on October 5' 
ECONOMICS: Second Year Course. . Professor C. J. B. GASKOIN, M.A. 
Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on September 27th. 
BOTANY: a ome Survey ¢ of the Plant Kingdom. Miss M. L. GREEN, 
A. Time to be arran 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE — “LITERATU RE. Professor A. PANAGULLI. 
Time and Subject to be a 
articulars from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Street, W. 1. 


MYHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can bo accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
, Metallurgy, and Medicine (for the SheMeld M.B., Ch.B. courses),— 
Prospectuses free on application to the eee 
.M. GIBBONS, Registrar. _ 


Ajixeros PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 








INGTON, BIRMINGHA offers weil-educated WOMEN complete 
‘eacher’s ae in aan DUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS AGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 


MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course, 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Traini —- for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshi i : Pind, = Granta 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, tise E. RENCE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. ete, a, - STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gy: he Course extends over 8 years, 
includes Educational and Medical ene on the — om 
, Anatomy, eyo | and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Crick 
Tenuis, Netball, &c. Fees £1 per annum.—For prospectus i SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FA NEWBURY, Gastontng See women. An attractive training 
faulpping girls to start small ae —_ Fruit, Cowers, vogetables, and 


te lines. Car, tering, , fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PP RI NC ieais LS. 


O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Managem ment, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. ively old manor 
and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 800 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Jardening _year begins ‘mid- ~September. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| Fceateatatateaiel SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head- Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BAT CHELOR (Oxf, Hons. 


"NNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
EALING, 


























Sch.). 





PpRcess | HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss P- PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees,£100 to £110 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £100 a year. 


rFYUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals i BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, London. 

P Miss VIOLET M. FIBLD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

(Resident -_- 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 

SPECIAL ae TION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


I ELD 


Wz, 





KENT. 





H I1GuHF 9 
oe LANE, = Aare. 
pal—Miss WAL 
Private Residentlal ' School for Girls, Toler: 


“ Watford 616,” 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 


LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, itful H 
thorough education for Gentlemen’ 8 doe | — Exe re ry —_ 
with parents abroad. Detached house, 4 mins, fro 
sea.—For illus. tty cme toe Principal, Miss WILTSHIDR, i 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, d 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy os in’ beautiful groseae 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS" 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING. SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDE 

oo Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. orough education on modern Mee 

lls pre epared for advanced examinations and for the universities {f required, 

Beeat! uation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball. Tennis, Bathing, 


ALDER GIRLS’ OOL 

SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry. 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior upils, » Ss 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 

and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work 1- play, shall tend 

to tho building up of character and the formation of good hab 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carita. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence 
Entrance examination July, “ 





thoro 











A day school. 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held ir in 1 WEST. 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven,— 
Apply Miss FIE FIELD, St. Mary's Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


FOREIGN. 


RANCE.—First-class Finishing School near Paris for a 

few girls of good family. Only French s a. Lectures, concerts, 
theatres. Very healthy situation. Comfortable fam w life. Best English 
coeoaee For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
Lam, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 

Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &ec. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d, 
—GIEV ES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


‘AUTICAL | COLLEGE, ~PANGBO URNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 16 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
Next Term begins - nO 16th, and there are vacancies. Valuable 
Leaving Scholarships to Universities. O.T.C. Rowing. 

















Preparatory 
School attached. Two or three Entrance Exhibitions may be awarded. Boys 
of 15 or 16 capable of taking In Form VI. a recognized Advanced Course 5 
either (1) Classics or (2) Mathematics (with Science) would be eligible.—For 
prospectus or further iniormation apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREES, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 toot above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Bra went a oe class for NAVAL CADETS, 
ad-Master, H Vv. PLU JM, M. A. 


CASTLE ‘SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 
for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
ates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH 
Master of Merchiston Castle Mien ay atory School), ~ 
3 , M.C., B.A, (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory Bhool). 
Pros wn from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L, BILTON, W.8., 17 Rut- 
land Street, oe (the Secretary). 


EK P I LEPSY . 
COLTHURST HO USE 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 


Warford, Alderley Edge, C 
Home Life, Medical Care, Schoo 
Education, Games. Terms, 42a. per week. —Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 


|: eee .—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITILE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112, 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reci Correct Speaking. 
Pupils indude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers y 1. oe 
Lecturers _and Ladics. 446 Strand | (Chasing Cross), W.0 














T\ REGHORN 





SCHOOL, 
heshire. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


~ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and- ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 


—~CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls ef sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of iees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible "for the 
a staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 

ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 conbUIT “st. PUONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 





Perens. 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘elephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1875. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted w'th nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full Information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Flow). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Roneo: Reports duplicated at reasonable charges, Tariff on application. 

YPEWRITING executed Is. 1,000 wds. ; 3d. carbons. Illegible 
handwriting a speciality. Revision undertaken, Shorthand writers sent out. 
Work collected; 200 testimonials. — Expedient Typing Co., 10 Station Road, 

Finsbury Park, N. a) ad Gane _ 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy 
$d.per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

ed. Good short etories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novela and 

Serlals from about 80,000 words. Where criticlam 1s required a small fee la 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 

Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 











ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


— eae 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—For Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


"Phone: Sydenham 1667. Oct.-Nov., Grand Southern Tour. South 
Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria. 8 weeks, 185 gns. Nov.: The Garden of Allah, 
Algeria, Tunisia. 31 days, 98 gn3. Dec.-Jan.: Egypt and Palestine. 8 weeks, 
285 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


———— 





HOTELS, HYDROS, é&o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 
in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine. 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly.—Proprictor, Montesano, Arveyes nr. Villars, Switzerland. 











UNNY SOUTH DEVON.—Moderate elevation. Boarding 
in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables; sheltered garden ; 

south aspect ; winter terms. Ideal retreat for literary man or student.—CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsington, South Devon. 





RICKLEWOOD (Met. Ry. or ’bus).—Accommodation 
with partial board In quiet house available for two ladies.—Box 1077, 
The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 363. per cwt., kegs cxtra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-plece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully finished.— 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 18 York Street, Covent Gardon, London, W.C. 2. 





ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W: 1. 

TATIONERY.—Sweeping Reductions in Writing and 

Typing Papers, Cards, Envelopes, &c. Write for Samples.—G, 

ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 














Fp Bronwep INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











S. MURLAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 

e in 25’s, in perfect condition.—Box 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 

ivan BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

rice Hst, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 

0., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 





returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or othe: ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69A Market Strect, Manchestor. Estd. 1350. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provinolal buyers. If forwarded by poat, value 

nef — or offer made,—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
. years, 





res is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
i by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and wit 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—1s. 9d., 38., or 53. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTUHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM.— October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reservod seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Att OTHER Matters, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first seven months of 1921 £60,000 have been 
received. 
The Institution still needs 760,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “one in a million” 7 
If so, pleass send your Five Shillings To-day. 

















LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
__ 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 

born free of Vonereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through tho special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE POSTER 
IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FORM OF APPEAL! 
A 
P.R. POSTER is Striking in Design and Forcible in Effect. 


For particulars as to ideas, sketches, costs, bill-posting, &c., apply: PHILIP 

REID, 47 Fleet Street, London, E.C.; Tel. No., Central 4893. Printer of the 

Posters for Church Army, Village Centres Council, Waifs and Strays Society, 
and well-known Railway and Shipping Companies. 























PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT. 


“Conquistador,” Red Seal. 54s, per dozen bottles 
carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48s, per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 




















of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Collars, Handkies, * 
Tea Cloths, Edgings, 
Motifs, ry 
Yard Laces and In- 
sertions, etc. Hand- 
Lingerie and 
Blouses of beautiful de- 
and workimanship, wr 
lilustrations free. g 
Mrs Armstrong's, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks. 


ENGLISH 


HAND MADE 


[LACE 
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Cake out 
another Policry 


| view of the high cost of 

living, depreciation of first- 

class securities and other changed 

conditions you should seriously 

consider whether the amount for 

which your life is insured is 
adequate. 


ish Gidows Fins 


The best means by which your insur- 
ance can be extended will be explained. 
on request. 

Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Sq.,Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices : 28 Corn- 
bill, E.C. 3,& 17 Waterloo 

Place, S.W.%. 








fA et Gi 
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The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on application, 
















A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra _ legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with mt cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1, 















~ 


/Sir James Barrie 


inspired by what he terms “A tobacco to live for,” 
has rendered lasting service to all smokers of Craven 
Mixture. Nothing can induce us, <= 
as manufacturers of this famous 4333s 
blend, to depart in the minutest 4 : 
degree from the prescription / 
of the original master hand f 
who in 1867 created this blend 
at the express command of “. 
the Third Earl of Craven.@ae 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut. : 
2ozs.,2/S5d. 4ozs.. 4/10d, : 
Carreras Ltd., London. Est. 1788. oe 


Craven 
MIXTURE 
\ ce a Tin To-day. 























Greenly’s, 





$$. 





To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valct Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List, 


EASTMAN & SON 


(Dyers and Cleaners), Ltd., 
Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Branches Everywhere. 


EASTMANS 


THE 
TAILOR- VALET 


SERVICE 
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Scale of Charges for Advertiserisnts. 
Cutside Page (when available), £21. 


Page n .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0O| PerInch ., « O18 3 





ComPaNIrs. 


e» £23 2 O| Inside Page £18 18 0 


Outside Page 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

6t# in. .. -. £18 18 0 by 3,4 in. £414 6 
Haltf-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 23 

by 3%, in. eo 8 8 6 in. by 3%, in. ee . 





Sma!! Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CaTIons,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms: net. 





“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C.2, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of ‘The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” 8vo. 18s, net. 
The Times.—“ A work of real importance. . . . Mr. 
Keynes’s book will certainly add to his reputation, and is, 
indeed, in our opinion, the best book he has yet written.” 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 





UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F'’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


met; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 vols. 
tos. 6d. net each. 


The Angami Nagas. 

With Some Notes on Neighbouring Tribes. 
By J. H. HUTTON, C.LE., M.A. (Indian Civil Service). 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Published by direction of 
the Assam Administration.) 8vo. 40s. net. 

The Spectatov.—‘ A scholarly volume. . . Mr. Hutton’s 
book is typical of the excellent work that many of our trained 
administrators have done in preserving a faithful and sympa- 
thetic record of the — races under their guardianship 
before the traditional habits and customs are submerged by 
the spread of Western civilization.” 


Cloth extra. 8vo. 








Our Hellenic Heritage. 
By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Vol. I.: Part I.—The Great 
Epics. Part I1.—The Struggle with Persia. With Ilus- 
trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* The jivst volume of a book intended to gather in convenient 
form what has been most permanently valuable in the discipline of 
Hellenic Studies. 





Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List with Descriptive Notes 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

HE HUMAN HAIR: 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 

* Everybody should read this book.’””—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W.L 
Aeolian Hall, New York, 











SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country of 
Booksin all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 2. 








Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 
will publish, in THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, September number, 


all the official papers read at the recent Cambridge Conference. Order direct, 
price 8s. 6¢d.—J. B. BLACKWELL, Publisher, 49 Broad Street, Oxford; 10 
Clifford Street, W. 1. 





PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIBS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stampa, or in 
Figatites at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 

fice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
8criptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
-~ ers: Messrs, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 





METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





The demand is so great that a third edition is in the Press 
Marie Corelli’s Wonderful New Novel 


THE SECRET POWER: A Romance of 
the Time 
By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The most remarkable of all Marie Corelli’s novels. It comes 
on the very top of the wave of the world’s unrest, and expresses 
the thoughts of thousands who lack the skill or the courage to 
speak out. 

PLEASE NOTICE THIS 


COQUETTE 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “ September.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a really notable book about a young girl's ambitions 
and the struggle between her love and her ambition. Intenso, 
emotional, and highly dramatic. 


A Romance of Mysterious Borneo 
THE YELLOW SPIDER 
By JOHN CHARLES BEECHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A fine story of love and adventure set in little-known 
mysterious Borneo. 
A Thrilling Romance of Love 
THE PAPER WEDDING 
By CHARLES McEVOY. Orown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A thrilling book which no one will put down. 





Distinguisked Criticism 
MORE ESSAYS ON BOOKS 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Author of “ Essays on Books, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new volume containing delightful and penetrating essays on 
Walt Whitman, George Herbert, George Meredith, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Marvell, Vaughan and Leo Tolstoy. 


EUROPE AND BEYOND: A Preliminary 
Survey of the last Half -Century, 
1870-1920. 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A, M.P. With 8 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE 
By Dr. HARRY SCHMIDT. Translated by K. Wica- 
MANN, M.A., Ph.D. With 5 diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


net. 

In simple language the reader is shown how Einstein arrived 
at his deductions, to what extent they are confirmed by experi- 
ence, and how our ideas about the laws of nature must be 
modified if we accept Einstein’s theory. 


A SHORT FISCAL AND FINANCIAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1815-1918. 


By J. F. REES, M.A. (Oxon), Lecturer on Economic 
History in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
A valuable book which describes the financial changes of the 
last hundred years—their causes and their results. ‘There is a 
chapter on war finance. 


BRITISH HERALDRY 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A. With numerous 
illustrations by the author. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
This book contains all necessary preliminary information for 
students and lovers of heraldry, together with much new infor- 
mation. 


WHAT IS SCIENCE ? 
By NORMAN ROBERT CAMPBELL, &c.D., F.Inst. P. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This book explains what science is and what kind of satisfac- 
tion may be derived from its study. It is for the general reader. 


THE LAND AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. With 7 diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Agriculture, its necessities and its difficulties—its present and 
its future. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Eesex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


will be ready for the foreign mails by October 1st. The Medici Series reproduce 
only the finest work of the Great Masters or Selected English Water Colours, Ip 
these simple and beautiful cards will be found that dignity of design and excellence 
of production which characterize all The Society’s publications. In addition to 
a large number of pictures included after the Old Masters, there are many of 
scenes in England, Venice, and Assisi. ‘There is also the smaller Carol Series, 
each with a picture after R. Anning Bell, A.R.A., and an Early English Carol, 
For the young there are Special Series, with reproductions after Miss Millicent 
Sowerby, whose drawings of children are so charming and refreshing. A Complete 
List will be sent post free on application. 


A NEW RICCARDI PRESS BOOK 


SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 


in 14-point Riccardi Press type, with a new portrait from the life engraved on the wood, and 
a vignette title-page design by William Nicholson. In the copies printed on vellum the 
— will be signed by the Artist. Edition limited to 1,000 copies on hand-made paper, 
Michalet grey boards, canvas back, {1 11s. 6d. ; also bound in whole natural-grain parchment, 
{2 12s. 6d. D  coyy gd.) ; also 14 copies (12 for sale), printed on vellum, bound in limp 
elmscott vellum, with silk ties, {21 net (postage 1s.). This edition of the author's own 
selection embodies new textual revisions and the volume is issued by permission of Messrs, 
Macmillan. 
The Society will be pleased to forward the Complete List of the Riccardi Press Books, printed throughout in 
the Riccardt Press founts, on receipt of 6d. 


OTHER BOOKS :— 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA 
By CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY. The new edition published in January, having been 
out of print for some months, orders can now be booked for delivery as soon as the Second 
Impression, for which the author has prepared a new Preface, is ready in September. The 
Author’s Prefaces to both the 1888 and 1921 Editions are included, as well as the original 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, {9 gs. net. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA AND HER SON MENYELEK 
Translated from the Kebra Nagast by Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Keeper of the 
Department of — and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Size Demy 8vo, 
320 pages, with 30 full page illustrations, taken from the Ethiopic MSS. in the British Museum, 


PLOTINUS: The Ethical Treatises. Volume II. 

Translated from the Greek by STEPHEN MACKENNA. The second volume of this im- 
portant work, comprising the second and third Enneads. Large crown 4to (10} x 7%), on 
pure rag paper, title in blue and black. Michalet boards, canvas back, {1 Is. net. Volume L.,, 
already published, price 16s. net. 

As Publishers to The Modern Art Society (England), Lid., The Medici Society announce the following new 

publications. Approximate dates of issue are given in each case. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES on “ FOREST WITCH,” after A. J. MUNNINGS, A.R.A. 
Reproduced direct from the original in colour-collotype ; colour surface, 16} x 22} inches. 
Price {1 11s. 6d. Also 150 Artist signed proofs. Price {5 5s. each. [October. 

M. 9. THE LITTLE WHITE GIRL, after J. MCNEIL WHISTLER. Reproduced direct from 
the original in colour-collotype ; colour surface, 22 x 14} inches; mounted, 30 x 22 inches, 
Price {I 15s. (October. 

M. 10. NOCTURNE—BLUE AND SILVER: CREMORNE LIGHTS, after J. McNEID 
WHISTLER. Reproduced direct from the original in colour-collotype; colour surface, 
14% x 22 inches; mounted, 22 x 30 inches. Price {1 11s. 6d. [ October. 

YOU DARE! after JOHN H. PEARSON. Reproduced direct from the original in ‘‘ Medici” — 
quality 4-colour process; colour surface, 9 x 11} inches; mounted, 19 x 15 inches. Price 


7s. 6d. [September 15th. 
And the following 3 Reproductions after Miss MARGARET TARRANT in 4-colour process :— 
THE FAIRIES’ MARKET, colour surface, 114 x 9 inches .. Price 7s. 6d. September. 
PETER’S FRIENDS, , 12 


, pa x 8} inches ee » 7s. 6d. September 15. 
THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING, __,, 8} x 6} inches os » 3s. 6d. September 15. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King and Publishers to The Trustees of the National and 
National Portrait Galleries and to the London Museum. 


LONDON : 7 Grarton StREET, W.1; 63 Botp STREET, LIVERPOOL. 755 Boyzston Sr., Boston, U.S.A. 
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